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THE PAPER SHORTAGE.—We trust that readers 
of the “Spectator” will give definite orders to their 
newsagents for a copy of the “Spectator” to be 
reserved for them each week till countermanded. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


HE weekly return of British shipping losses from the ‘ U ’-boat 
campaign shows that the position is stillserious. Twenty-one 
yessels of over 1,600 tons have been sunk during the week. Strictly, 
two of these belong to the previous weck, but whether we assign 
them to one weck or the other makes little difference. During the 
past three weeks (according to the corrected figures) the losses have 
been nineteen, twenty, and nineteen, as compared with fifteen and 
thirteen in the weeks ending July 15th and July 8th respectively. 
It is plain that no panacea for destroying ‘ U ’-boats has yet been 
discovered, and of course we should be very foolish to hope for such 
a thing. It may come, but we must certainly not reckon on it. 
We must make our plans, on the contrary, as though the panacea 
were certain not to be discovered. 


The Daily Mail on Thursday says: “‘ Meantime the present 
policy of passivity, while our merchant fleet is being destroyed at 
the rate of some million tons a year faster than new ships can be 
built, spells certain defeat if it is continued.”” We do not know 
on what authority the Daily Mail bases its figures, but they seem 
tous to be inherently probable. This is a situation which demands 
the whole determination and all the skill and resource of the Navy. 
It may be said that the United States and other countries are 
building ships to help us, and that these, together with our own 
increased output of standardized vessels, will make us secure. But 
we fear that the world’s total output of shipping is much smaller 
than most people assume. 


The Americans, for example, hindered in the past by their 
shipping laws, have never been great shipbuilders. That they will 
do all that they possibly can we are certain ; their spirit is ‘ daily 
self-surpassed ’’; but their yards have yet to be extended and the 
materials to be collected. Tho American shipping programme is 
enly just emerging from a period of conflict between two rival 
echools. Besides, when American vessels are built in large numbers 
they will be needed to transport the great American Army and to 
keep it supplied when it has been transported. Tho time has come 
for us to recognize that the way to get rid of wasps is not to kill 
wasps individually but to destroy theirnests. It is well known that 
the chief nests of the submarines are in Belgium. That is where 
we must look and act. 





In a leading article we have argued the need of a more intensive 
Naval policy. As we write it seems likely that there will be much 
public discussion of an article vehemently advocating the same 
thing by Mr. Churchill. We must point out that this article, a 
large part of which was telegraphed from America and printed 
in the Morning Post of Thursday, isnot new. It appeared originally 
in the Sunday Pictorial, and was discussed in the Spectator in a leading 
article on June 30th, 1917. We welcome again now, as we did then, 
Mr. Churchill’s conversion to the necessity of an intensive policy. 
Bw ve must protest against Mr. Churchill (who was not Minister 





of Munitions, by the way, when he wrote the article) being allowed 
to take any part in the innermost strategical discussions of the 
Cabinet. 





Although the question whether British Labour and British 
Socialists shall be represented at the proposed International Labour 
Conference at Stockholm on September 9th (where they would meet 
representatives of Germany) has occupied a great deal of attention 
during the week, we need not discuss it in detail, as a decision may 
be reached by the representatives of Labour themselves before these 
words are in our readers’ hands. The argument in favour of 
British representation at Stockholm is that the Russian Council 
of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Delegates earnestly desires that all 
nations should take part, and that if we refuse this suggestion (1) we 
shall seem to be indifferent to the wishes of Russia, and (2) we shall 
allow the German Socialists at the Conference to have matters all 
their own way. 





It may be pointed out at once that the Russian invitation has 
not even the value it had when it was originally issued. The 
Soviet (the Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Council) does not represent 
the Russian people, though it often professes to speak for them, 
and the balance of power as between the Soviet and the Provisional 
Government has changed considerably in favour of the Provisional 
Government now that the latter has become a genuine Coalition. 
On the other hand, we in this country cannot afford to have a split 
in the Labour world. We want Labour to be solid in eupport of the 
Government policy in the future as it has been in the past. If 
therefore the Government, who have information that is not avail- 
able to us, come to the conclusion that it is desirable to let Gritish 
representatives go to Stockholm, we should not protest, though we 
should have some misgivings, provided that the Government 
explicitly accepted the responsibility. 


It cannot be too clearly understood that in this very important 
and delicate matter the Government cannot, without arepudiation 
of the first duties of a Government, stand aside and look on and 
accept or reject what fate may send them. While they are hoping 
for something to turn up they may find that they have become 
deeply and dangerously involved against their will. So far we 
have noticed a tendency to “ wait and see’ which we earnestly 
hope will disappear. The responsibility belongs to the Government, 
and to the Gevernment alone. As a matter of fact, we believe on 
such evidence as we have that if they took the line that no good 
whatever would be accomplished by recognizing the Stockholm 
Conference, they would be justified by the event. The French 
and Italian Governments and President Wilson and the chief 
American Labour leaders are against the Conference. If we also 
stood out, the Conference would probably resolve itself simply 
into the usual type of German-engineered propaganda that would 
do us no more harm than any other German device. 





Another reason why the Government must alone accept the 
responsibility is that, after all, Labour here no more represents the 
whole people than the Soviet represents Russia. ‘‘ The peozle” 
in the fullest sense must rule. Labour, and specially organized 
Labour, must not be allowed to usurp the name of the people. 
That usurpation is so familiar that many persons accept it as 
though it stood for some reality. But no demand is really “ popu- 
lar” unless all the constituent parts of the people are behind it. 
We all belong to the people. It is ridiculous to pretend that a man 
who earns his living with his hands has a higher right to rule than 
a man who earns his living with his brains. ‘‘ Democracy” to 
some persons means only what they happen to agree with. “ Who 
are the lower orders ?”’ cries the exasperated driver in The Wrong 
Box to the lecturing Uncle Joseph, “ you’re the lower orders your- 
self !’? We claim the rebuke for ourselves. We are all the people, 
The Government represent us all. The Government must act 
with a proper sense, then, of representing the crucial interests of 
the whole kingdom, and not only of those who direct the affairs of 


Labour. 
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In Flanders, Sir Douglas Haig reports, the Germans repeatedly 
attacked the new positions which we gained in the great advance 
from the Ypres Salient on July 31st. They had regained St. Julien 
the next day, but wére expelled from it on’ Friday week ; on Sunday 
last they got a footing in Hollebeke, but could not bold it against 
eur counter-attack. So far, the new line las been successfully held, 
despite the heavy rain which turned the battlefield into a quagmite 
and prevented supplies from reaching the advanced posts in flooded 
shell-holes or the ruins of German forts. Nothing more can be done 
till the ground dries. Around Lens our lines have been pushed still 
eloser to the town. South-cast of Arras, on Thursday week, the 
enemy made a fresh attempt to rogain Infantry Hill, an important 
little ridge east of Monchy-le-Preux. He occupied some of our 
front trenches, but was completely expelled from them by last 
Saturday morning. The bad weather has not deterred our airmen 
from flying. On Tuosday they bombed the enemy’s communications 
forty miles behind his lines. 


Our French Allies, on our left in Flanders, have not merely 
held Bixschoote, but have pushed forward a little way. The effect 
ef the Ypres advance on the enemy has been clearly reflected in 
the comparative calm now prevailing on the Aisne front. During 
the past week the Germans have made several attacks on the 
Chemin des Dames; on Friday week near Cerny there was sharp 
fighting. But they evidently cannot find men for important 
operations in more than one sector at a time, and their reinforce- 
ments have probably been diverted from the Aisne to Ypres. 
On Tuesday they made several small attacks on the Verdun lines, 
partly, no doubt, to discover whether the defending forces had 
been weakoned, now that the French have an army in Flanders 
again. 





Tho Russian armies on the south-western front have continued 
their retreat. The latest reports show that the armies north of 
the Dniester are fighting with something like their old vigour, 
possibly because they are now defending Russian soil, on the 
borders of Podolia. South of the Dniester, almost all Bukowina 
has been evacuated. Czernowitz was abandoned on Friday week. 
Kimpolung, in the Carpathians, was given up the day before. 
Some regiments have fought well, but others have shamefully 
deserted their posts. The enemy is advancing into Northern 
Moldavia, thrusting a wedge between the main Russian armies 
and the Rumanians. As a result, the Rumanian offensive in the 
Carpathians, which began so well, has been stopped. Further 
south, between the Carpathians and the Danube Valiey, the enemy 
began on Monday a vigorous attack near Focsani, pushing back 
the Russian army in Rumania. The Rumanian army in Moldavia 
is thus threatened both from the north and the south, owing to 
the Russian collapse, but the situation may yet be restored. 


General Van de Venter is now pressing the enemy hard in German 
East Africa. With many small columns working from various 
points, he is trying to drive all the German troops towards the 
Mahenge hills, south of the Rufiji River. Those operations, in a 
densely wooded and hilly region of tropical Africa, which has been 
very imperfectly explored, are extremely arduous, and the British, 
Indian, and African troops engaged deserve fuller credit for their 
work than’ they have received. On Friday week there was a sharp 
and indecisive action on thie Mihumbia River, south-west of Lindi. 
Elsewhere the enemy is offering less resistance. In Palestine, 
before Gaza, the trench fighting continues. In Mesopotamia the 
only topic is the heat. 


The Italian General Staff has issued an account of the highly 
successful spring offensive on the Isonzo and the Carso and in the 
Trentino, which was printed in Tuesday's Morning Post. The 
Italian Army is fighting with the greatest bravery and skill against 
a powerful enemy who holds the strongest natural defences in Europe. 
If its progress towards Trieste or Trent seems slow, that is because 
the difficulties of the ground are not fully appreciated in this 
eountry, except by a few geographers and Alpine climbers. The 
Italian Government might well consider the possibility of making its 
excellent Staff maps of the battle-area readily procurable in England. 
The average man finds it hard enough to follow Sir Douglas 
Haig’s moves in Flanders, even with the numerous large maps that 
are published. We know of no maps, available in England, that will 
help him to understand the gallant efforts of our Italian Allies on the 
rugged plateaux of the Carso and in the fastnesses of the Dolomites, 
where modern warfare seemed impossible. 





The Admiralty’s account of the fate of the crew of the ‘ Belgian 
Prince,’ torpedoed by a German submarine on July 3lst, is as 








horrible as anything that the war has brought us. The crew, 
with fifebelts on, took to their boats &nd might have been sayed, 
But they were ordered to line up on the deok of the submarine, 
their lifebelts were taken off, and their boats were stove in with 
axes. Thon the submarine suddenly dived, leaving the unhappy 
men struggling in the sea, Many miles from land. Three men 
who had concealed their lifebelts were saved after being eleven 
hours in the water, and the master was taken away in the sub. 
marine, but the remaining thirty-nine were drowned. “ Mundor 
most foul” is the only phrase to apply to this cold-blooded 
villainy. 


Important changes at the Admiralty were announced on Tuesday, 
Admiral Sir Cecil Burney, who was Second Sea Lord, will be employed 
on special duty, and is sueceeded by Vice-Admiral Sir Roaalyg 
Wemyss. The new Second Sea Lord is to be relieved of work con. 
nected with the personnel of the Fleet. Mr. Alan Garrett Anderson, 
who is connected with the Orient Line, has become Controller—ths 
post lately held by the First Lord. Sir W. Graham Greene, the 
Secretary, has accepted the Secretaryship of the Ministry of 
Munitions, at Mr. Churchill’s invitation. His assistant, Sir Oswya 
Murray, is acting as Secretary until a permanent appointment is 
made, and will be assisted temporarily by Mr. R. M. F. Dunnell, 
the secretery of the North-Eastern Railway, the company for 
which Sir Eric Geddes worked before the war. 


The Russian kaleidoscope has been roughly shaken again. On 
Thursday week M. Kerensky, despairing of his efforts to come to 
terms with the Moderate parties, announced his intention to resign. 
The Provisional Government then called a Conference of all parties, 
which meton Friday week and, after sitting all night, came to an 
agreement. All parties concurred in regarding M. Kerensky as the 
indispensable Premier, and he therefore withdrew his resignation. 
The Socialists required that he should uphold their general policy, 
and the Cadets insisted that he should have entire liberty of action 
and not be controlled by the Council of Workmen’s and Soldiers’ 
Delegates. On these conditions he resumed office and formed a 
Coalition Ministry, in which all the Revolutionary parties aro 
represented. Tho new Ministers have to restore order out Of chaos, 
while General Korniloff at the front is struggling to reshape his 
beaten and mutinous armies. 


Feng Kuo-chang, the Acting President of the Chinese Republic, 
approved on Thursday week of a declaration of war on Germany 
and Austria. Diplomatic relations were severed as long ago 43 
March 12th. The final step was delayed by domestic differences, 
and by the abortive revolution in favour of the child-Emperor, 
which was supported by the Germans in China, but promptly 
suppressed by the Republican troops, who captured the Forbidden 
City at Peking. China may not take an active part in the 
wer, but it is highly important that her four hundred million 
people should be definitely enrolled on the side of the Allies, 
The little negro Republic of Liberia has also declared war.on 
Germany. 





Herr Michaclis has formed his new Ministries for the German 
Empire and for Prussia. They consist, as before, of officials, with 
Herr Spahn, the Clerical leader, and another Deputy as Ministers of 
Justice, and one tame Socialist, Herr Miiller, as assistant to the 
Food Controller. The Socialist and Radical Press professes to be 
greatly disappointed because Herr Michaelis has not formed a Par- 
liamentary Ministry, but no reasonable person ever expected that 
he would do so. The suggestion was a mere pretence, like the 
Reichstag’s “peace” resolution. Herr Kithimann, who was 
employed before the war at the Embassy in London, mainly for 
secret sefvice and insidious propaganda, has become Foreign 
Secretary to the Chancellor, and, oddly enough, is bemg attacked 
by the Junker Press for his supposed friendliness to England. 





The Prime Minister made a vigorous speech on the war at Queen's 
Hall last Saturday, the third anniversary of Great Britain’s entry 
into the conflict. He pictured what would have happened if 
we had not intervened. Europe would have been subjugated: 
and then it would have been our turn, and the turn of America, 
to face the ambitious Toutons. Asit was, we had checked Gerntany 
in her mad career, and induced her rulers to talk modestly about 
their war of defence and their desire for peace. But they had 
not disclaimed the intention to annex conquered lands, nor fad 
they learned to utter the word “ restoration ” in regard to Belgiunt 
and Serbia, Poland and Northern France. They were planning 
an inconclusive peace with the idea of doing better noxt tints 
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Bot there must be no “next time.” With patience, confidence, 
and unity at home, and with our whole mind set on winning the 
gar, we could trust the Army to bring us victory. 

Mr. Lloyd George referred to the Russian collapse as an object- 
jesson both for Russia and for the small minority here who talk 
wildly of setting up “ Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Committees” to 
work for peace. Russia had found that an Army without discipline 
was a mere rabble, where the brave are sacrificed to protect cowards. 
She had also found that the road to peaco did not lie through 
divided counsels, and intriguing with a ruthless enemy. Here we 
bad our “ Workmen’s and Soldiers’ Committee” in the House of 
Commons; if it was not representative, another could be chosen, 
but there must not be two rival and contending authorities. Nor 
must sectional organizations be allowed to direct the war or dictate 

That was the work of the nation as a whole. Mr. Lloyd 
George spoke as though he did not wish British Socialists to take 
part in the International Socialist Conference at Stockholm. 


The presence of Baron Sonnino, Italy’s trusted Foreign Minister, 
at Queen’s Hall was an event of international importance, as the 
Premier cordially recognized at the outset of his speech. Baron 
Sonnino, who is famous in Italy for his unwillingness to speak or 
even appear in public, overcame his prejudices and delivered an 
admirable little address on the friendship between Great Britain 
and Italy, manifested most clearly at the time of the Risorgimento 
and confirmed anew in this war. Italy, said Baron Sonnino, was 
fighting to free her oppressed brethren from Austria, and also to 
secure for the future the rights of nations, both small and great, 
Dante’s dream in the De Monarchia of a universal monarchy 
was out of date, but the great poet’s aspiration towards a happier 
erganization of the peoples might still inspire us. 


Mr. Lloyd George on Wednesday, at a luncheon in honour of 
M. Pashitch, the Serbian Premier, made a most eloquent and moving 
little speech—one of the finest that he has ever made—in praise 
of Serbia. ‘‘ The nation that can sing about its defeats,” as the 
Serbs have sung about the battle of Kossovo where the Turks 
overwhelmed them in 1389, ‘and not lose heart is the nation 
that is immortal.’’ As Belgium is the keeper of the gateway in 
the West, so Serbia is the guardian of the gate in the East, and in 
her defeat she remains hopeful. The Premier renewed his pledge 
to Serbia, as to Belgium. ‘“‘ The first condition of peace is restora- 
tion, complete and without reservation.” ‘‘ However long this 
war may last, British honour is involved in secing that Serbian 
independence is complete.” That pledge must and will be 


kept. 





Mr. Page, the American Ambassador, delivered at Plymouth last 
Saturday one of the few very great speeches that have been made 
in this war. He invoked the memory of the Pilgrim Fathers, in 
whose spirit America had consecrated herself to the task of stamping 
out the military despotism which threatened liberty the world 
over. The “ great by-product of the war” was the closer coming 
together of the two great English-speaking parts of the world. 
Americans had kept the racial and national characteristics of 
Britain. ‘‘ Politically two peoples, in all high aims and in the 
love of freedom we are one, and must remain one for ever.” Mr. 
Page paid a high compliment to Lord Grey of Fallodon and Mr. 
Balfour for their tactful dealing with America while she was neutral. 
He urged most strongly that the two peoples should strive to know 
each other better, so that the close understanding should rest on 
something more durable than Ministries which come and go. No 
summary could do justice to this model speech, so frank and clear 
that it cannot give rise to any misunderstanding. It ought to be 
reprinted in pamphlet form and circulated by the million on both 
sides of the. Atlantic. 


Sir William Robertson’s rugged optimism shines out of his inter- 
view with a correspondent of the New York Times, which is repro- 
duced very fully in Monday’s Daily Chronicle. He compared our 
Present position on the Western Front with what it was in 1914, 
Then we were thousands where now we are millions. Then we 
were retreating ; now we are steadily, if slowly, advancing. It was 
too early, he declared, to say that the defensive in modern warfare 
Was impregnable. “ Let us wait,a few weeks.” ‘Some one had 
g0t to give way in this conflict,” and it would not be the Allied 
armies, if the Allied peoples were steadfast. America’s entry into 
the war, said the Chief of the General Staff, made the end certain, 
end should hasten it. “‘ You are confident of the end?” asked 
_ correspondent, ‘* Who,” was the reply, ‘‘ could doubt it and 

ve 2” 





A strong Committee, representing the Foreign Office, the Board 
of Trade, and the great industries, has been appointed to inquire 
into our commercial relations with Belgium, and to promote trade 
between Belgium and the British Empire after the war. It is 
well known that the enemy have systematically robbed and 
destroyed Belgian factories, as much to rid themselves of an active 
competitor as to secure the machinery and raw materials for war 
purposes. When peace comes it will be the object of the Allies 
to foil this malevolent design. The new Committes is not intended 
to secure any special privileges for British trade, as distinguished 
from the trade of the Allies, but is designed to hasten the economic 
revival of Belgium herself. 


Lord Rhondda, the Food Controller, published on Monday details 
of his new scheme for the better distribution of sugar. His main 
objects are to conserve supplies, to distribute them equally between 
rich and poor, and to keep prices down. He will work through 
local Food Control Committees, and will soon extend the scheme 
to bread and meat. In regard to sugar, all retailers must be regis- 
tered with the local Committes from October Ist. Every house- 
holder will receive a sugar registration card, part of which will be 
given to a retailer, who must in future give that customer the pre- 
ference. Application for these sugar cards must be made by 
October 6th, on forms which will be distributed before September 
30th. Lord Rhondda will not have his scheme in full work before 
the end of December, but from the New Year the sugar supply 
will be regulated so that every registered customer will receive the 
authorized weekly allowances. Special arrangements will be made 
for caterers, institutions, and manufacturers. There is reason to 
hope that, unlike the German Food Controller, Lord Rhondda 
will actually be able to supply the authorized rations in full. 


On Friday week in the House of Commons the New Ministries 
Bill passed through Committee, but the new Ministry of Recon- 
struction was sharply criticized, and a wrecking amendment moved 
by Mr. Hewins was rejected by a majority of only twenty-five votes. 
SirGeorge Cave explained that the new Ministry would be a “‘ think- 
ing Department ’—not, we hope, unlike other Departments in that 
respect—and the Minister would collect information and report his 
conclusions to the Cabinet. We cannot say that the selection of 
Dr. Addison as Grand Counsellor to the Cabinet and nation inspires 
us with confidence. We doubt whether any one man is qualified to 
grapple with the many tremendous problems involved in the 
transition from war to peace. Presumably the new Minister will be 
little more than the salaried Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Committee which has been in existence for many months, and has 
no doubt collected masses of information in readiness for Dr. 
Addison’s advent. 





A Treasury Committee, appointed last year in accordance with 
the suggestion of the Royal Commission on the Civil Service, 
has reported in favour of a revolutionary change in the examination 
for Class I. vacancies in Government offices. The Committee, 
of which Mr. Stanley Leathes was Chairman, with Sir Alfred Ewing, 
Sir Henry Miers, Professor Adams, and Dr. Hadow as his colleagues, 
has tried to devise a test of general, rather than specialized, ability. 
The present schemes has always been denounced because it favoured 
classical honours men at the older Universities. The new scheme 
is devised, not “to put any handicap on the widest, the most 
systematic, and the most consistent humanistic education that 
at present exists in this country,” but to put “ similar and equivalent 
learning related to modern peoples” on an equal footing. A 
maximum of 800 marks is allotted for general knowledge, one 
modern language and a viva voce examination, to be taken by all 
candidates, and a maximum of 1,000 marks for a selection from 
all the subjects that could conceivably be offered, except, we 
regret to say, the history of the British Empire beyond the seas. 
In theory it is admirable, and it may work well in practice. 


Mr. St. Loe Strachey has resigned his position as Vice-President 
of the Strength of Britain Movement and member of the Committee, 
on grounds similar to those which governed the action of Sir Alfred 
Booth. Mr. Strachey’s resignation is in no way connected with 
the resignations of Mr. Mee and Mr. Holden. Mr. Strachey con- 
tinues as before to support the policy of War-time Prohibition, on 
the ground of the shortness of our food supplies, and in order to 
prevent the scandal of beer-drinkers consuming a double ration of 
cereals. He is opposed to a policy of National Prohibition in 
peace time, but strongly in favour of the Prime Minister’s proposals 
for State Purchase. He also regards State Purchase as a necessary 
preliminary to War Prohibition. 








Bank rate, 5 per cent., changed from 5} per cent. April 5th 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COMBINED ACTION. 


LTHOUGH the progress of the British and French 
Armies in Flanders and France is all that could be 
expected, although the spirit of our men is high and confident, 
aithough the losses of the enemy in the recent fighting have 
certainly been much greater than ours, although the true 
measure of our progress is not the geographical advance 
but the turn of the moral balance against Germany—although 
all these things are true, it is the part of a wise nation to msure 
itself against failure in every possible way. If a nation can 
insure itself in one way, it is good; if it can insure itself in 
more than one way, it is better. As we see the situation, we 
are undoubtedly winning the war ; but the question is whether 
we are winning it quickly enough. Therefore our thoughts 
turn to methods 6f insuranee. If Destiny would kindly 
keep the ting for us while we go on at our present rate, there 
could be no shadow of a doubt about the result. Month 
by month the position of the Allies improves and that of 
Germany (we are thinking in moral terms) grows worse. 
But reckoned in such terms as these the end still seems far 
enough away, and before it is reached one of those unforeseen 
and startling vicissitudes which are characteristic of all 
wars, and have certainly been characteristic of this war, 
might intervene. The Germans might have a surprising run 
of successes with their submarines, and this might coincide 
with a poorer harvest than we count on or with some other 
physical disadvantage, and altogether we might find our 
resources for making war just below the mark when a critical 
opportunity presented itself for a supreme and decisive effort. 
é do not in the least expect a failure. For one reason, 
we have sufficient faith in the “ ultimate decency of things ” 
to think that the wickedness of Germany will not be allowed 
to triumph in a world whose affairs are, after all, direeted 
in the main by ordinary human beings. But we should 
nevertheless be mad not to take every precaution. We find 
ourselves opposed from. the English Channel to the Swiss 
frontier by a line of German troops which is a radually 
forced back, but which is being very slowly forced back. A 
break, a piercing, may come, but it has not come yet. There 
is no room for the strategy of former wars, in which there 
was always the possibility of penetration, outflanking, or 
encirclement if a General’s intuitions were swift and his 
troops were mobile. In the egw fighting we capture a 
Port Arthur only to be faced by another, and only to know 
that more Port Arthurs lie behind. Surely in such circum- 
stances every one who ponders the problem must ask himself 
how the British people can insure themselves against the 
risk that the job will take just too long. We repeat that 
we do not ourselves think that we should fail even if our 
rate of progress could not be increased. Our simile of a 
foot race holds good; one of the competitors is running 
himself to a standstill even though both seem to be running 
equally and answering step by step. The final spurt reveals 
the difference between them. But a mood in which all the 
perils and mischances of the future take on a very real appear- 
ance is the right one for any man who would insure himself 
wisely. How can we modify the physical fact that line is 
opposed to line without a break from the English Channel 
to the Swiss frontier? Since by means of mere mancouvre 
there is no getting round the German line, which is based at 
one end on the sea and at the other end on a neutral country, 
how can the equivalent of a turning movement be achieved ? 
There are only two conceivable ways, so far as we can see. 
One is by, so to speak, extending our Jand line into the sea 
by means of the Fleet, and the other (which is at the present 
moment & more speculative means) is by producing such a 
vast number of aeroplanes that we could shatter the German 
lines of communications, bridges, and depots, and for all 
practical purposes prevent reserves and supplies from reaching 
the German fighting lines. Aeroplanes are the cavalry of 
the air. They perform the functions of raiding, reconnoitring, 
and pursuing. They are indeed ten times swifter than 
eavalry, and they fire machine-guns as they go, which cannot 
be done from horseback. There are enormous possibilities here, 
and the Americans ought to be able to help us greatly, for they 
are great and rapid mechanical constructors, and we believe 
that they will prove themselves particularly skilful and daring 
fliers. We hope, however, to write on that line of insurance 
more fully on another occasion. To-day we want to dwell 
only on the extension of the land line into the sea. 
Last week we praised the success of the General Staff in 
keeping the secret of the whereabouts of the latest attack. 





es 
Not one person in a thousand—for all had been talking of 
the Belgian coast as the very next jumping-off place—gu 
that our next advance would make a Third Battle of Ypres, 
If we are to insure ourselves against the general advance 
being too slow, however, it is at the very place about which 
expectation was temporarily deceived that we must contriyg 
to produce the equivalent of a turning movement. Wed 
not say this on our own authority. The fact of the strong] 
fortified Belgian coast—Ostend and Zeebrugge are now such 
coast fortresses as the history of war has never known—jy 
recognized by those with an absolute right to speak ag g 
difficulty that has to be faced and overcome. From Zeebry " 
come the raiding craft which threaten our Channel communica. 
tions, and not far from the coast within the German lines 
are the starting-points of the aeroplanes which raid England, 
On April 12th Sir John Jellicoe said :— 

“ Zeebrugge forms another of our problems. It is difficult to 
deal with now, owing to German occupation and fortification of the 
Belgian coast. No naval officer, even bofore this war, ever believed 
that it was the business of a capital ship to stand up against 
land-fort, as land guns always have greater facilities for findi 
the range than a gun mounted in a ship. But the fortified Belgian 
coast is a fact which we have to face, and the destroyers maivitained 
there have made our work of guarding the Straits of Dover more difficult.” 


The fact has truly to be faced. Of course the First Sea Lord 
is not alone in this opinion. The Times, for instance, has 
unceasingly advocated attacks from the sea on the Belgian 
coast, and has pointed out how these can be combined with 
co-operation from the land side and with bombing raids, 
Combined action between land and sea forces is indeed 
method of the greatest promise, because ships can lie where 
they threaten the enemy’s flank. They start in the position 
of troops which have half accomplished a turning move- 
ment. We do not doubt that all this is clear to the 
General Staff and Sir Douglas Haig, and has long since 
entered into their calculations. 

The Germans have not turned Ostend and Zeebrugge into 
such mighty fortresses without very good reason. That 
reason is excellently expressed in the Vossische Zeitung, which 
says: “A base in Flanders would enable England to anni- 
hilate with her air squadrons the whole of our industrial 
basin, and to drive Germany completely from the seas, 
German industry would be at her mercy. We must hold our 
positions between the sea and the Lys, or we shall lose the 
war entirely. The fate of Germany is now being decided 
in Flanders.” The motive which operates with her should have 
the same value for us. The Germans recognize the Belgian coast, 
as Sir John Jellicoe said, to be a crucial part of their line. We 
know all that has been said, and can be said, about the extreme 
danger to — of engaging land batteries. It is said that 
they engage them on unequal terms. Nevertheless Sir John 
Jellicoe has frequently sent ships to bombard the Belgian 
coast. We have not heard, however, that our losses have 
been heavy, or even serious, in these bombardments. We 
have read of the excellent results, but at the same time we 
have never read of the bombardments recently lasting very 
long. The batteries of armies often suffer great losses, and 
that is not thought to be animpediment to using guns continu- 
ally in exactly similar circumstances. Of course it must be 
admitted that a ship has a value very different from that of 
a battery, and that only the Navy in the last test stands 
between the Allies and defeat. But we submit that without 
committing the insanity of piling up ships on a foreign beach, 
or running recklessly into minefields, or entering into a pitched 
battle with Heligoland—no one suggests such escapades— 
there is room for a more intense aggression at sea. There 
seems to us to be a simple answer to such an article as 
that by Mr. Archibald Hurd which was published in the 
Daily Telegraph on Tuesday. His thesis that the degree of 
offensiveness now practised by the Navy is the highest that 
is consonant with prudence, and that Nelson himself would 
have done nothing more, in the circumstances, is argued as 
ably as it possibly could be, and yet it seems to us to pay 
insufficient attention to our gradually accumulating margin 
of naval strength due to the growth of the Alliance, and to the 
possibilities of provocation apart from rushing on a fate 
prepared for us on the German shores. 

Mr. Hurd justly ridicules the plan proposed by Mr. 
Churchill of pooling the Allied Navies and having a “ Blue 
Water Fleet ” to maintain the*general command of the sea, 
and a “ Hazard Fleet” for special adventure. He says :— 

“ Does any one with the most rudimentary knowledge of naval, 
military, and political conditions believe that any such project is 
within the realms of possibility—in other words, that our Allies 
would lend themselves to such a schome ? In the second place, 
the suggestion appears entirely to ignore the disadvantages which 
flow from want of unity in training and command. You may 
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ibly build up an army with divisions representing different 
nationalities, but you cannot apply the same measures to naval 
forces. ‘The technique of naval war is much more recondite than 
that of land war. It takes years to train officers and men of ships 
of war to act together, as exporience has shown. There is no navel 
officer of repute in any of the allied countries who would counte- 
nance the suggestion that a fleet to achieve victory can be im- 
provised by lumping together a number of vessels.” 

We heartily agree with Mr. Hurd’s strictures if Mr. 
Churchill’s proposal is that the Allied Fleets should be united 
jn action in such a way that there would have to be inter- 
national commands. If that is the meaning of pooling the 
Fleets, the plan is a parody of what we mean by a more 
aggressive policy. But we cannot admit that the demand for 
a higher degree of offence is disposed of because a burlesque 
has been laughed away. Although we welcome Mr. Churchill’s 
ouversion to a forward policy, we earnestly hope that the 
Admiralty and the War Cabinet will most severely exclude 
him from their councils on strategy. He has let the nation in 
before, and he must not be allowed to do it again. Mr. Lloyd 
George owes this degree of caution to the nation. 

Mr. Hurd cannot deny rudimentary knowledge to many naval 
officers who do believe in the practicability of a more offensive 
policy, and who do not find any impediment in the variety 
ef the Allied Fleets if they be properly used. In what might 
be called luring-on movements, for example, there would 
be no need whatever for ill-assorted forces such as fought at 
the battle of Navarino. Suppose that such a bombarding 
sqazdron—a British squadron—as has often operated on the 
Belgian coast began, by means of the various operations 
which ships can perform or cover, to make a very painful 
impression on the German flank and coast communications 
just when the German line was being very hard pressed in 
front. If the Germans were determined to relieve the 
combined pressure, they could do it only in one way—by 
sending out a large enough force to make it impossible for 
our ships to stay there. Submarines alone would not suffice 
forthe German need. If that German force fell into difficulties, 
either we should make an end of it, or more ships would be 
sent out to help it. In the first case, we should enjoy the 
fruits of our combined operations, with the loss of a few German 
ships to the good ; in the second ease, we should bring on a 
considerable, if not a general, action, which is exactly what 
all our seamen “ pant for,” in Cromwell’s phrase. 

We do not pretend to write with technical knowledge, 
but the writings of many distinguished seamen have proved 
that they agree with us; and when we are told, as in Mr. 
Hurd’s article, that further offence is impossible, it is open 
to any one who thinks it a duty to do so to argue the case 
the other way. The rearrangement of the Board of Admiralty 
creates something resembling a General Staff for naval 
policy. We expect to see results from the new concentration 
of thought, and we shall be greatly disappointed if we do not. 





THE KING AND THE KAISER. 

NHE Kaiser’s telegram of August 10th, 1914, to President 
Wilson, which Mr. Gerard prefixed to his revelations in 
Monday’s Daily Telegraph, is something more than an historic 
document relating to the origins of the war. Its prime 
interest, we think, is in its effective though unconscious con- 
trast between our King as we know and revere him and the 
idea of kingship which prevails in the Palace at Berlin. It is 
an indisputable fact that King George, like his father before 
him, has been from the very first a model Constitutional 
Sovereign. He enjoys a great personal popularity, but he has 
never swerved an inch from the course that our unwritten 
Constitution prescribes. In the intensely difficult period of 
the House of Lords controversy in 1910, when a young King 
might well have been pardoned for not distinguishing clearly 
between personal inclination and duty, King George’s con- 
duct was above reproach. Whatever may be thought of Mr. 
Asquith’s action at that time, the King comported himself 
with entire impartiality as the head of the State. No 
elected President of a Republic could have divested himself 
£0 completely of prejudice or bias in those trying times. The 
King has invariably acted with, and through, his Ministers, 
both before and during the war. His incessant journeys 
to the front, to the training camps and the hospitals, and to 
the industrial centres have been arranged in accord with his 
responsible advisers. No one has worked harder for victory 
than King George, and no one in all the land, we are sure, has 
a profounder contempt and dislike for the Hohenzollerns, The 
King is, of course, the Kaiser’s cousin, but for that reason he 
knows the autocrat’s faults better than the rest of us, and can 
realize more clearly than most of his subjects the perils of a 
German victory, which would put an irresponsible despot like 





the Kaiser in control of the world’s affairs. We are fortunate 
in having such a King to preside over the Empire—a King 
whom we can honour and whom we can trust. 

If we turn to the Kaiser’s telegram, replying to President 
Wilson’s offer to mediate at any time, we find both the 
character and the actions of our King shamelessly misrepre- 
sented. The Kaiser, who wrote the message in Mr. Gerard’s 
presence for transmission to Washington, said that King George 
had “‘ empowered” Prince Henry “ to transmit to me verba ly 
that England would remain neutral if war broke out on the 
Continent, involving Germany and France, Austria and 
Russia.” This alleged statement was, said the Kaiser, 
telegraphed to Berlin by Prince Henry, and was “ repeated 
verbally on July 29th.” It has, of course, been contradicted 
“on the highest authority.” To be quite frank, it was a 
downright lie, which the King has nailed to the counter at 
once. But for the moment we would notice merely the 
implication that the King was controlling our foreign 
policy, and promising his cousin to observe the absolute 
neutrality which was all that Germany could desire of us. 
The Kaiser went on to elaborate this view. On July 30th he 
received Sir Edward Grey’s statement, made the day before, 
that, as the Kaiser put it, ‘‘England would not move” 
unless Germany became involved in the dispute between 
Russia, acting for Serbia, and Austria. As this state- 
ment conflicted with Prince Henry’s false story, the 
Kaiser telegraphed to the King, “ begging him to use 
all his power to keep France and Russia, his Allies, from 
making any warlike preparations calculated to disturb 
my work of mediation.” Thereupon, the President was told, 
“the King kindly answered that he had ordered his Govern- 
ment to use every possible influence with his Allies to refrain 
from taking any provocative military measures.” The text 
of these telegrams, which were respectively sent by and 
addressed to Prince Henry of Prussia, was published in the 
North German Gazette on August 21st, and reprinted in the 
British “Collected Diplomatic Documents.” ‘There it may 
be seen that King George said nothing about “ ordering ” 
his Ministers to > anything, but simply statel that his 
Ministers were using their influence to restrain Rugsia and 
France, on condition that Austria merely occupied Belgrade 
as a pledge and that Germany held her hand—-a condition which 
the Kaiser carefully abstained from mentioning. Whether 
the Kaiser deliberately tried to make mischief between our 
King and our Government, or whether he could not under- 
stand the King’s position, we do not know. At any rate, 
his conception of our King’s functions at a supreme crisis 
was grotesquely false. Englishmen naturally looked to the 
Cabinet, not to the Palace, to decide whether it was to be war 
or peace at that solemn moment, The Kaiser looked to the 
Palace, and thought—or professed to think—that the Govern- 
ment, representing the majority in our elected House of 
Commons, was of minor importance. He himself regarded it 
as his natural right to determine the fate of Europe according 
to his own whim, to sign the death-warrant of millions of 
men and provoke the ruin of many smiling lands without 
consulting any one but his own creatures. There, in a flash, 
is revealed the autocrat, proud, reckless, irresponsible. That 
he should seek to place King George in the same category 
is monstrously absurd. 

Those who talk lightly of the military advantages of auto- 
cracy should consider also its defects, as illustrated in this 
astonishing document. The Kaiser was giving the head of 
the greatest neutral State a statement of his reasons for going 
towar. Yet it isa queer mixture of facts, fancies, inaceurecies, 
and falsehoods. The King, of*course, never promised Prince 
Henry that we would remain neutral if the four Great Powers 
went to war. Prince Henry doubtless came to London the 
week before war was declared in the hope of extracting such 
a pledge. But Sir Edward Grey—as he then was—who 
tried his hardest, first to avert a European war, and then to 
keep England out of it, refrained most carefully from giving 
any pledges even to our good friends the Frenoh, still less to 
Germany. The Kaiser went on to say that, according to 
Prince Lichnowsky, Sir Edward Grey declared that, “ only in 
case France was likely to be crushed, England would interfere.” 
Here, again, was a gross perversion of the truth. The Foreign 
Secretary told Prince Lichnowsky on July 29th that, if Germany 
and France became involved, “ the issue might be so great 
that it would involve all European interests,” and that 
Germany must not count upon our remaining silent spectators. 
The Kaiser’s statement seems, indeed, to be a muddled 
version, not of what Sir Edward Grey said, but of what the 
German Chancellor said to Sir Edward Goschen on July 29th. 
“It was clear,” remarked the Chancellor, “so far as he was 
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able to judge the main principle which governed British 
poy: that Great Britain would never stand by and allow 
nee to be crushed in any conflict there might be”; and 
he went on to make the notorious offer not to annex any part 
of France, though he would say nothing as to the French 
Colonies. The Kaiser's suggestion that France and Russia 
had to be restrained through the fatal week while he was 
trying to mediate needs no comment now. President Wilson 
robably knew then, as all the world knows to-day, that 
ermany was putting the last touches to her armaments, 
and, so far from holding Austria back, was pushing her over 
the precipice. The Kaiser repeated the falsehood, not so stale 
as it has since become, that the Russian mobilization compelled 
him to declare war. He told the President of his specious 
offer of August 1st not to attack France if we would guarantee 
her neutrality with our Navy and Army—a ludicrous and 
obviously impossible suggestion, which, he complains, Sir 
Edward Grey never took into consideration. Lastly, the 
Kaiser admitted that Belgian neutrality “ had to be violated 
by Germany on strategical grounds, news having been received 
that France was already preparing to enter Belgium, and the 
King of the Belgians having refused my petition for a passage 
under guarantee of his country's freedom.” On August 4th 
the Chancellor told the Reichstag that French troops had 
entered Belgium first; on August 10th even the Kaiser 
did not venture to repeat this lie, but substituted the wholly 
misleading suggestion that France was preparing to violate 
Belgian neutrality. The Kaiser, like the Chancellor, excused 
the invasion on military grounds. There were no others. 
All the excuses invented since then by the late Chancellor and 
other German apologists, who have asserted that Belgium 
was not really neutral, are entirely false. The Kaiser’s word 
on that point is decisive. It is almost the only genuine 
— of truth in his whole message. 
The author of this confused and perverse telegram is the 
Supreme War Lord of seventy million Germans, mostly intelli- 
ent and well educated. He disposes at his pleasure of their 
ives and fortunes, and there is no appeal from his decisions. 
Yet intellectually and morally, as the telegram shows, he is 
not fit to conduct a small Department, much less to control 
@ great and powerful Empire. He cannot give accurately the 
yg of the final negotiations in the greatest crisis of his 
ife; he does not or will not understand the political system 
of his chief adversary—his own mother’s country; he lies 
recklessly about his fellow-monarchs and about France ; 


he treats a European war as an affair to be brought on or put® 


off, not by the will of the peoples who will suffer, but by the 
personal decisions of Kings and Emperors. We have been 
taught to regard Germany as the country of professional 
administrators, wise men who think out beforehand the conse- 
— of every proposal and are never taken unawares. 
ut there could be nothing more amateurish than the Kaiser's 
telegram. It displays a looseness of statement, a sloppiness of 
thought, and a levity in dealing with the gravest issues that are 
almost incredible in any one who has occupied the German 
throne and mixed with capable officials for nearly thirty 
p=. And this is the man on whose whims the peace of 
urope has depended for a generation, and on whom, if the 
Pacificists had their way, it would continue to depend after a 
st settlement. For our part, this revelation of the 
iser’s utter unfitness for his oflice confirms us strongly in 
the belief that there can be and must be no peace with the 
Hohenzollerns, and no peace with autocracy. Peace when 
it comes must rest on something firmer and more tangible 
than one man’s will or whim, or hopelessly loose thinking. 





DOES POSTERITY PAY? 

HE favourite excuse of those politicians and _ those 
members of the public who resist the imposition 

of adequate taxation for the purpose of paying for the war 
is the often-repeated saying that “ posterity will enjoy the 
benefits produced by the war, and therefore posterity ought 
to pay a large part of the cost.” This saying has been repeated 
“in the course of the present war, as in the course of previous 
wars, probably many thousands of times, and has generally 
been accepted as an obvious axiom. It is therefore a matter 
of real public interest when so competent a financial writer 
as Mr. Hartley Withers comes forward,as he has done in his 
new book on Our Money and the State (John Murray, 3s. net), 
to challenge the dictum ab initio. In making his challenge 


Mr. Withers frankly confesses that he had himself in some of 
his previous writings accepted the dictum as true, but he has 
come to the conclusion that it is entirely unsound. We believe 
that the readers of his book will be forced to the same 
conclusion. 











His argument, briefly stated, is as follows: War requires 
the immediate employment of vast quantities of labour 
and goods. That labour can only be furnished to-day by the 
people of to-day; those goods, with one small exception, 
must equally be furnished to-day by the people of to-day, 
The small exception consists of goods of a more or less 
permanent character, such as ie steamships, steam- 
engines, and steel rails which are still being used directly 
or indirectly for military operations to-day, but were produced 
before the war began. So far as these goods are concerned 
past generations have helped to provide to the present war, 
As regards the rest of the material that war uses up, the 
whole of it must be produced to-day. The goods that posterity 
produces can only he consumed by posterity. So that if we 
fix our minds on the root fact that in the long run nothing 
counts but goods and services, then of necessity it is true 
that posterity cannot pay for the war because posterity 
cannot either render services or produce goods that cay 
be used to-day. To quote Mr. Withers: “The goods 
consumed in war—shot, shells, rifles, food, clothes, horses, 
motor-lorries, wagons, ships, and everything else—haye 
to be new and up to date, and—apart from the store of them 
with which the contending nations began—are made and 
sroduced as the war goes on. As they clearly have to be 
in existence before they can be used, it is obvious that they 
cannot be produced by posterity. . . . Whatever posterity 
produces will belong to posterity for its own use, and nothin 
that we can do now can deprive posterity of a single ear af 
wheat that it sows and grows.” 


What then happens when a Government, instead of raising 
money by means of taxation to pay for the war, borrow 
money? The answer to that question partly depends on 
where the money is borrowed. If Great Britain borrows 
money from the United States, it is indeed true that our 
posterity will have to pay back to America the loans which we 
contract to-day. But that redistribution of wealth between 
Great Britain and the United States does not affect in 
the least degree the main argument as between the world 
of to-day and the world of to-morrow ; and as the great bulk 
of the borrowings of the British Government have been 
effected within the British Isles, it is simpler to look at the 
problem without bringing the United States into the picture 
at all. Indeed, up to the present what we have borrowed 
from the United States amounts to little more than, even 
if as much as, we have lent to our Allies and Dominions, 
The crucial problem is the question of internal borrowing. 
What happens when the Government borrow is _ this, 
Certain people who have money available lend it to the State 
in consideration of a pledge that they will receive interest 
on the loan year by year until it is finally repaid. That 
interest has to be provided by the texpeyers of the country, 
who also are responsible for the repayment of the original 
capital. But the lenders of the money are themselves tax- 
payers, and they will have to draw upon themselves as 
taxpayers for the interest due to them as lenders. To 
illustrate this point Mr. Withers takes the imaginary case 
of a nation composed of citizens all with the same income 
and taxed to the same extent. In such a case it is clear 
that if each citizen subscribes £100 to the loan on which 
he is to receive 5 per cent., he will also as a taxpayer have 
to pay £5 a year in order to meet the charge for interest 
due to himself. And when the loan falls due for repayment 
he or his heirs will have to provide out of taxes the exact 
sum of £100 which he previously subscribed as a loan. In 
fact, on the hypothesis taken of equal incomes and equal 
taxation, it is clear that State borrowing would be sheer 
absurdity. Whatever the lender got in the way of interest 
and repayment of capital he would have himself to provide in 
the way of taxes. 

But as we all know only too well, incomes are not equal 
in this or in any other country, and the case for borrowing 
is that the people who have a margin of income to spare can 
save out of that margin and lend to the Government, and 
thus relieve their fellow-citizens of what would otherwise 
be a crushing burden of immediate taxation. This is a very 
plausible argument until we come to examine the figures. The 
War Debt already created wil necessitate an enormous burden 
of taxation for interest after the war isended. At a rough guess 
we may safely say that after the war a man whose income is & 
thousand a year will be paying 2s. in the pound for interest 
upon the War Debt. That means that he will have to pay 
£100 a year. Therefore, unless he has himself invested at least 
£2,000 in 5 per cent. War Loan, he will be actually out of 
pocket by the transaction. Take next the case of a man with 
an income of £5,000 a year. At a guess we may say that his 
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ost-war taxation for interest alone upon War Debt will be not 
ess than 4s. in the pound, or £1,000 a year. So that, unless 
such a man has invested at least £20,000 in War Loan, he will 
find himself worse off than he would have been if the Govern- 
ment had not had recourse to borrowing. 

When such figures as these are set out even well-to-do 
people may begin to ask themselves whether the borrowing 
process is quite so attractive as appears at first sight. As 
regards the mass of the community it is sufficiently obvious 
that they will be worse off after the war as a result of the 
borrowing policy, because most of them will be paying in 
taxation considerably larger sums than they will be receiving 
in interest on such War Loanasthey have bought. The only 
people who can oe by the borrowing policy are those 
who have succeeded in making very large investments in 
proportion to their incomes. Doubtless from one point of 
view it is right that such people should be rewarded, but it 
must be remembered that the making of such large proportional 
investments, though in some cases it may be due to strict 
economy inspired by patriotic zeal, may in other cases be due to 
the fact that the investor was fortunate enough to possess a 
large income with very few charges upon it. Clearly a 
bachelor with £1,000 a year is in a better position to make 
large investments in War Loan than a man with the same 
income and a family to maintain. Is it right that after the 
war all classes in the community should be heavily taxed in 
order to pay a balance of interest to this fortunate bachelor ? 
The possibility of such inequity is certain to be used as an 
excuse for a Socialistic agitation for the repudiation of the 
War Debt. Yet such repudiation, apart se its serious 
economic consequences to the nation as a whole by the 
destruction of national credit, would be grossly unjust, because 
repudiation would affect not only those fortunate ones who 
invested largely because they had money which they could 
easily spare, but also those honourable ones who invested 
because they were courageous enough to make heavy sacrifices 
for their country’s needs. 

These considerations enormously strengthen the case for 
an immediate increase of taxation rather than for an extension 
of borrowing. But as Mr. Hartley Withers rightly insists 
in a later chapter of his book, the taxation must be based 
on juster principles than at present. There must be a fuller 
allowance made in assessments of Income Tax for family 
liabilities, and if that were done it would be perfectly possible 
to extend the Income Tax so that it should embrace the whole 
community instead of, as at present,only a small fraction. 
A reform of the Income Tax is,in fact,a necessary feature of 
sound war finance. 

3ut whether we reform our finance or whether we shirk 
that duty, at any rate let us dismiss from our minds the idea 
that by any financial trickery we can make posterity bear 
our burdens or pay any portion of the cost of the present war. 
The cost of the war must be borne by ourselves to-day, and 
the money to meet that cost must be provided by ourselves 
and can never be paid back to us. As Mr. Withers well puts 
it, “ whatever posterity pays, it pays to itself.” The 
question still remains whether it is practically possible, things 
being as they are, to raise all the money for a gigantic war 
by means of taxation. The true answer, we believe, is that in 
the early stages of a war it is not possible. If an attempt 
were made, say, within the first three or four months of a great 
war to raise by taxation all the money immediately needed, 
industry would be so seriously dislocated as to cut off a great 
deal of taxable revenue. This consideration, however, 
epplies with constantly decreasing force as the war goes on. 
Industry and commerce adapt themselves to the requirements 
of war, and therefore it becomes possible to adapt taxation also 
tothose requirements. Indeed, by imposing adequate taxation 
the State assists the operations of war, because the taxes 
themselves help to prevent unnecessary expenditure upon 
peace luxuries, and compel a concentration of national 
cflort upon war work. Consequently the moral is that as 
the war progresses a very rapidly increasing scale of taxation 
ought to be imposed, until the point is reached when no 
further borrowing is required. If the war should last, say, 
twenty years, we ought to begin to pay off War Debt out of 
income even before the war ends. 





THE BESTOWAL OF HONOURS. 
i ORD SELBORNE did a useful service in bringing the 
4 subject of Honours before the House of Lords on 
Tuesday. We sincerely hope something will come of it. 
At the same time, we cannot think that reform is quite so 
simple a matter as some of Lord Selborne’s supporters seemed 
to sup; ose. Though we do not underrate the difficulties, we 
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think, on the other hand, that Lord Curzon took much tee 
easy and summary 4 line in dismissing the general demand for 
reform. Inthe sale of honours the corruption is certainly on 
a different level from that kind of corruption which consists ia 
bribing meng to procure important concessions or positions 
for the bribers. The worst that can be said about the sale 
of honours is that it is derogatory to the proper standards of 
public life and lowers the repute of the honours themselves. 
But that is of course a bad enough act, though it is not a 
crime. If public honours are to be regarded as an incentive 
to honourable ambition, and as a right reward of merit, it 
is a very bad outcome indeed from the present system that 
an Honours List should be received, as we fear it generally ia, 
with a considerable spice of suspicion and ridicule. There 
is no need to confuse the various degrees of corruption, The 
man who buys himself an honour by a large donation to the 
funds of a party generally does so out of vanity and the love of 
social power and position. He is not a money-maker; he 
is a money-loser for his own particular purpose. The degree 
of his offence against the State—though the offence of those 
who traffic with him is of course greater—is that he has 
basely derogated from the esteem in which the public holds 
the honours that are at the King’s disposal. 

We have all had the experience, when we read the names 
in an Honours List, of wondering what many of the persons 
had done to achieve their distinction. Even the newspapers 
which oblige us with bricf biographical records often seem at 
a loss to throw very much light on the matter. And yet we 
could all of us name hundreds of persons who spend their lives 
in unremitting and vsluable work that goes unrewarded, and 
probably always will go unrewarded. The usual explanation 
is that honours are procurable by any one who will put 
his hand into his pocket deep enough to satisfy a party Whip. 
It was to this aspect of the business that Lord Selborne 
chiefly turned his attention. His proposal was that no 
honour should be granted to @ British subject, outside the 
Royal Family, the Army, the Navy, and the Civil Service, 
except with a definite public statement of the reasons for the 
recommendation. Moreover, the Prime Minister should be 
compelled in every case to give the Sovercign an assurance 
that no payment would be or had been made for the honour, 
actual or prospective. The suggestion that there should 
always be a frank statement of reasons seems to us good. 
We are much more doubtful about the second part of the plana, 
though we of course aim at the same general result that 
Lord Selborne has in view. As we pointed out when writing 
on this subject before (Spectator, June 9th, 1917), a subscription 
to a party fund is not necessarily any sign of venality. We 
took an imaginary situation which we may reproduce, as we 
have no desire to state it differently :— 

** Suppose, for example, a porfectly sincere Prime Minister whe 
has to advise the Sovereign as to a forthcoming list of honours, 
He might say to himself: ‘I have stood for a seriocs of political 
measures which I honestly believe to be for the welfare and credit 
of the country, and what is more right and natural than that I 


should procuro honours for thoso who havo yor a —— pars 
in securing the triumph of these benocficial moasures? If some 
mon whom I have chosen for honours have done no moro than 
subsoribe hoavily to my party funds, that after all was an oxtromaly 
valuable service, for without money to support my party orgami- 
zations I could have made no impression ttpon the country.’ Of 
course the onlooker will not interpret tho transactions in thas 
light. He will say: ‘So-and-so bought his honour. It is per- 
fectly woll known that he simply paid the required sum into the 
party funds.’ Even when the quality of sincerity is withheld 
rom the Prime Minister by public opinion, it is not to be oxpected 
that the responsible author of an Honours List will himself admis 
that he is insincore. The unhappy fact is that the drawing up 
of an Honours List is an opportunity for a good deal of vory eaay 
casuistry and political self-deception. If ang Honours List were 
analysed by a legal process, it might bo impossible to prove to the 
sgtisfaction of a jury that there had been anything in tho nature 
of jobbory or unfairness or corruption, and yet the public might, 
and probs>ly would, remain profoundly unconvinced that the 
list was one of representative morit.”’ 

Frankly, we believe that it would be difficult to the point of 
impossibility to say whether a man hed or had not used his 
money dishonestly to procure his own social distinction. 
Look at it the other way : it would be ridiculous if 2 man wera 
prevented from subscribing to a political cause in which he 
devoutly believed for fear that it might be seid that he was a 
corrupt person and a seeker after honours by illicit means. 
Who shall fathom and judge the inscrutable motives of the 
human breast ? Is a man himself aware of the genuineness 
and the i goes of his own motives? It seems to us 
that the best safeguard would be to make it customary te 
criticize honours in the House of Commons just as political 
appointments are criticized. The Prime Minister would 
then have a reason for exercising a much closer scrutiny over 
the recommendations of the party Whip than he exercises 
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now. Why should not this very simple plan be tried ? 
The type ef sham honour would not long survive. 

The effect of the policy advocated by the advanced reformers 
would be to banish money altogether as a stepping-stone to 
honour. That may not be the intention, but a Prime Minister 
who had to give the guarantee proposed by Lord Selborne 
would not want to take the risk of being misunderstood. 
But would the ruling out of money be a good thing? We 
cannot think that it would. It would surely be absurd to 
make it-much more difficult for a rich man than for a poor 
man to receive an honour. While we are all for the honouring 
of meritorious poverty, we recognize that in a practical, if 
imperfect, world the rich man has greater opportunities of 
public service than fall to a poor man. We do not want the 
rich man to reap honours which have “ no damned nonsense 
of merit ” about them, as Melbourne said of the Order of 
the Garter, but we do want to see the greatest encouragement 
given to a man who spends his money honourably and usefully. 

t is good for the State to draw a rich man into the community 
of those whose chief object is to serve. 

It hes been suggested that corruption would cease if the 
business of making recommendations for honours ceased to 
be a party affair. On this principle, Sir Harry Johnston 
proposed in the Spectator last week that the recommendations 
should be made by an independent Board free of all party 
influences. We appreciate the motive, but we feel ourselves 
that it is most desirable, if not essential, to associate the 
bestowal of public honours with those who are responsible 
for the time hides for the direction of the public life of the 
country. The repute of public honours would not be in- 
creased but reduced by being dissociated from the most im- 
portant of the King’s servants. The whole matter should be 
regarded seriously, and a debate in Parliament is not an 
occasion when scrupulous critics wish lightly to drag in the 
names of individuals. Evidence of legal value does not 
often emerge in debates. The best plan would probably be 
to have a Royal Commission after the war. The acceptance 
of it would be a test of sincerity for both political parties. 
Meanwhile we hope that it may become customary te criticize 
Honours Lists in Parliament. The Prime Minister will thus 
be reminded that public attention is seriously turned to this 
question. 











EXILES FROM FATRYLAND. 
COTTISH myths and legends tell of exiles from Fairyland. 
Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie in a charming book for children 
called Wonder Tales from Scottish Myths and Legends (Blackie and 
Ben, 6s. net) gives us fascinating pictures of these banished fairies. 
The stories, he says, are still current in the Highlands. The exiles 
may never return to their own country and never consort with men; 
indeed, they are only visible to those who have the gift of second- 
sight, but they love the people in the country of their banishment 
and like to do them good turns. Many types of these benevolent 
spirits haunt lonely countrysides. Some are young and pretty, some 
okt and wizened. All bring luck. ‘“ A Goona is the name given 
to one type of fairy exile.” He is a little man with golden hair 
dressed in a fox’s skin. He eats what is thrown away by house- 
wives, but he may not enter their doors or receive any direct gift. 
In winter he is always “ chittering” with cold. This is supposed 
to be part of his punishment. He may never approach a fire. 
He is kind to the cattle and to farmers, heading the sheep and 
kine away from precipices, and leading them out of the corn, should 
they stray into it, and back again to the grass pasture. He never 
returns to a neighbourhood in which any hospitality has been 
forced ‘upon him, but the housewife remembers him when she 
discards her broken meats. Now and then he helps an overworked 
farmer, or one whose sons have left tillage for work in the deer 
forest. Some of the exiles are happy, not sad like the Goona. 
The “ Gillie Dhu,” for instance, who inhabits Ross-shire, is a merry 
little fellow. He is dressed in green cloth that looks like moss. 
His hair is black, his eyes soft and kindly, in his wide and smiling 
mouth are “a hundred white teeth” as “ small as herring-bones,” 
end his ecream-coloured cheeks are full of dimples. He shows 
lost children the way to their homes, only asking them not to 
forget him. Another charming little exile is “Dummy.” He can 
neither hear nor speak, and no other fairy is allowed to approach 
him, but all men privileged to see him he has the power to make 
happy. He wears a bright red coat and green breeches, and has 
hair as yellow as broom. He sits on the axle of cart-wheels, and 
they turn fast and easily. He is seen also on the water-wheels 
of mills, and Mr. Mackenzie tells of a miller with second-sight 
who saw him often, and every time he “felt so happy that he 
forgot he was old.” 
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sun myth, no allegory. Some leamed men would have us think 
that they bear witness to an early race of dwarfs whose late eurvivors 
lingered on among a higher and more developed population. ‘The 
theory sets the ignorant thinking—or should we say fancying ? 
It is easy to imagine a bumbler race not appreciably nearer 
the animals than we, not fierce, but without the mental power of 
modern man. Only a few could survive the presence of the Great 
Intruders, whose arrival we know nothing about, and those few 
would be sure to be very timid and afraid to enter the dwellings 
of the superior beings. Supposing them to be unhampered by the 
awful rituals of the savages whose thoughts we can now study, 
their little souls mey have found their highest expression in good 
turns. The great men who had got everything for themselves 
would be their heroes and the object of their constant preoccupation, 
as is the case with the best dogs. But they would have something 
ali animals are without. The stupider ameng them perhaps would 
never learn to speak or understand the language of the upper 
race, and would never have concentration for work; but, happy 
and careless like young animals, they might cheer the primitive 
miller or farmer, for in the make-up of human nature there is 
tenderness and a pleasure in watching happy pranks as well as a 
fierce desire to kill. Nothing makes a man “ forget that he is old” 
20 often as the sight of innocent, and what we may call shailow, 
happiness. The great joys of life are too near its great sorrows, 
and have in them a suggestion of tragedy for those who have 
experienced their transience; but lightness of heart is a thing 
unshadowed by the future, free altogether from the eternal menace 
of time, and the sight of it does make the old young. An ignorant 
imagination might take us still further. These dwarfs belonged to 
the human family—the strain must be still in us. Do we not all 
know among our acquaintances people of perfect but smal! mental 
stature who, puzzled by the greater thoughts of the truly grown-up, 
love and help their superiers without ever in one sense coming 
amongst them? It is they who account fer the notion that fools 
are benevolent. These people are not fools, they are simply 
limited. Liked and laughed at, not admitted in great crises, they 
soften life. 

To a few people of all sorts comes the bitter knowledge of them- 
selves. Even the most primitive people cannot have been wholly 
without it. Some of the last of the dwarfs must have known 
vaguely that they could never more be at home. Such little 
beings would break away from the pitying giants who offered them 
a corner by the fire. There are still such exiles. Like the Gocna, 
they shiver but cannot come in. They do not belong to the world 
in which they find themselves. They are in some sense Utopian, 
but they have not an imagination strong enough to create or appro- 
priate an ideal. They never achieve anything but discontent. 
They are always “‘chittering” here in their exile, but they can 
neither remember nor conceive anything better. Most malcontents 
are bitter, but there are a few who are not. They are kindly and 
pathetic. They turn away from those who would console them— it 
seems part of their fate to do so. We cannot feel very sorry for 
them because they are not capable of deep sorrow themselves They 
have the effect upon us of a slight sad musie—of a negro melody, for 
instance—and we forget about them except in certain moods. ‘They 
have the gift of invisibility like the fairies, and many people pass 
them by without any thought at all. The second-sighted alono 
know that they belong somewhere else, and have their citizenship 
in a smaller, inferior, and less tragic world. 

Too often we find in collections of folk-lore stories little beside 
passion and bloodshed. Sometimes it is difficult for any but the 
literary archaeologist to take pleasure in them, and as a matter of 
simple fact that intractable critic, the natural child, is frankly bored 
by them, and calls out for what the precious consider the cruder 
colouring of current morality and sentiment. Mr. Mackenzie’s 
stories are of all sorts, but, as we have shown, the human and 
tender side of legendary life finds a place in his volume. 

The story of the Seal Fisher who visited the Seal World under the 
waves and gave up his sport is a very charming piece of writing, and 
we should greatly like to know how much it owes to the pen of its 
editor. The fisherman piunges into the sea. ‘“‘ His only feeling was 
of wonder, and in the thick, cool darkness he wondered greatly what 
would happen next. At length he saw a faint greon light, and as he 
went onward the light grew brighter and brighter, until the giens 
and bens and forests of the sea kingdom arose before his eyes.” Ho 
goes to a “ foam white palace ” with “ many bright windows,” and 
finds an old seal lying en a bed dying of his wounds. The whcle 
story will delight a child who loves water, and so will the stories of 
“Land under Waves” and the eerie tales of men, beguiled away by 
fairies, coming back to find every one dead. These last, which seem 
common everywhere, arise, we suppose, from the extraordinary 











What can be the origin of such stories as these? Here is no 


melancholy which we ail feel in revisiting a place we know only ia 
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childhood. How strange it is that while “ pass-time ” has come to 
have a joyful significance, no expression for the desire we all feel to 
hold time back is in use. In night-dreams—we mean in actual 
sleep—time goes slowly. In Fairyland the clock is a worse enemy 
even than here. 





THE LITTLE BLACK LAMB. 


* But the Most High God made mothers.’’-—TsomAs CARLYLez. 


N one of Mrs. Oliphant’s novels, a book full of insight and 
pathos, there occurs a scene where a charming old clergyman, 
who is advising the heroine not to marry, is suddenly arrested in the 
midst of his wisdoms by the sight of his two fine sons playing tennis 
near by. Pausing, he reflects that, had he followed his own counsel, 
these stalwart athletes would have “‘ owed their non-existence” to the 
fact. Having early studied logic, he is plunged into deep puzzle- 
ment and (incidentally) ceases to advise. 

It probably occurs at least once in her career to every young and 
educated mother to wonder why, in life’s mysterious rule, it is 
necdful that a particular woman be the parent of a particular child. 
She naturally cannot resolve the fact; but as life goes on, she 
becomes yearly more and more aware of it. She clasps more tightly 
the precious and growing being, a part of whose very entity she thus 
knows herself to be. Thero-grows up around the two a quickset 
hedgo of reserves, which, whether prickly or merely rose-hung, 
according to circumstance, silently blocks out an inquisitive and 
surrounding world. Within it they dwell, smiling, apart, calm in 
possession and peace. Their intimately mysterious relation, natural 
but quite incomprehensible, develops inevitably and calmly along 
its own lines, It knoweth its own bitterness and a siranger doth 
not intermeddie with its joy. 

Thus the happy and honoured mother, secure in matron dignity 
and the serene rights of the family throne. But—there is another 
kind. How do these natural facts bear upon her history, her child 
and herself? The betrayed and unwedded mother, across whose 
little one’s cradle the bar sinister lies dark, are they less true in her 
case, these curious and fundamental wisdoms of good Grandam 
Nature—who, calmly recking nothing of man’s lust or man’s law, 
has caused this new life to be? Virtuous minds sometimes think of 
that girl-mother as a thing separate, abnormal, unusual, not to be 
reckoned with simply and confidently on fundamental human lines. 
A detailed experience rather shows us an exceptionally natural 
porson (if such an “ Irishism” be allowable), rich in exactly those 
primitive elements which, almost in a proverb, make the mother. 
The helpless thing, in a cold world’s view her worst handicap, whose 
unseeing eyes may mirror for its mother the blackest of tragedies or 
some episode of passion and betrayal, “ deep as first love and wild 
with all regret ’—who shall fathom their relation, lying deep besido 
the springs of lifo itself ?—the long human meaning of this mystery 
of shadowed motherhood ?—this deep minor note in the diapason ? 
But one thing is sure. It is life’s most central and salient fact hence- 
forward for both: for the mother, life’s best hope of a saving recon- 
struction. “A poor thing, but mine own.” From the days of 
Touchstone even until now, what keener words have uttered the 
fact and meaning of possession ? 

“But these girls—they are nearly always ready and willing to 
pert with the baby.” The phrase, almost a catchword, calls before 
the writer’s eye (who meekly confesses herself merely that limited 
thing, an old mother) the picture of a hospital bed, and in it a 
young, frail being; half wrecked, it may be, by unnatural living 
and fresh from the sternest of physical and mental trials. Beside 
her sits the best and kindest of good women. (But then it takes one 
woman to run one family, and thus the “ rescue worker,” most often, 
is not a mother herself.) Her one desire is to give help, whose easiest 
and quickest form seems to be to “relieve her of the baby,” to 
“ find a place where she can pay for it” or “some one to adopt it.” 
The hollow eyes look back. Is it wonderful if they seem to 
acquiesce 2 It takes the natural woman a lifetime to understand 
her own motherhood: and this one’s relation to the mysteriously 
thrilling flannel-wrapped bundie beside her is but a few days old. 
She knows this at least: that, if they must part, it had best be 
soon; if only because that thrill and that dumb passion in her grow 
with every hour. 

In these dark days it has not needed a National Baby Week to 
convince us that a child is the most valuable thing in the world ; and 
that of the infants born to her, robust or frail, man-child or maid, 
“silver spoon or wooden ladle,” ay, and lawful or sinister-barred, 
England, Mother of us all, in this hour of her glory and her anguish, 
can spere not one. All at once every little problem of motherhood 
and childhood, among them this detail, not the least weighty or 
thorny, has leapt into light fiercer than ever beat upon a throne. 
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Statesmen discuss topics once relegated to the conversation of 
elderly ladies ; while the picture palace “ preaches through the eye ” 
the delights and danzers, the tremendous claims and paramount 
rights, of being a baby. Of such rights, the possession of its own and 
no other mother seems to go without saying. Ay, even though it 
be but one of these sad little black lambs of our national fold ; this 
“ waif or thing blown in by the wind” of passion or sin or hideous 
misadventure ; this poor scrap of humanity, that in our very law's 
brutal phrase is a filius nullius, yet inalionably still child of England, 
the Greater Mothe:. 

Yet as society and the world are constituted this thing is still 
among vexed questions. But there is a “new time” coming. 
Will it leave this problem alone ? Not so. Even already there are 
solutions at work. If any desire to look on at a young and modost 
specimen, which is but a few months old, yet seems to hold within 
it that inherent promise and vitality which belong to all healthful 
youth, let such an observer walk down a certain quiet street in 
London and pause at the last house save one. Comfortable and 
double-fronted, its open windows and tiny front garden, with the 
glimpses of an interior beyond them, wear an inherently cheerful 
aspect. In this July noontide the airy’nursery above-stairs will be 
empty. Enter, then, by the front door and go straight through to 
the back. You will find yourself in a typical London “ garden” ; 
but one with features characteristic and all its own. To begin with, 
it proudly owns a tree, which means shade as well as the sunshine. 
But far prouder are house, garden, and kindly women tenants of 
some other young and growing plants. At present these are repre- 
sented by certain small and bare and boldly waving legs and arms, 
erecting themselves in all the joy of outward and inward sunshine 
from a collection, some half-dozen or more, of roomy “ prams ” there 
gathered, whence also arise certain joyful gurglings interspersed now 
and then with a non-articulate but insistent demand for Nurse, who 
is immediately on the spot. Later in the day her post will become 
suddenly lighter, when the mothers will ‘“‘come home” here from 
their work, claiming each her own. (They are all employed at a 
certain not unknown or uninteresting hand-weaving industry. 
But that, as Mr. Kipling says, is another stery.) Not in Arcady 
itself dwells there a happier garden ; and for the bar sinister (though 
it hides in every “ pram”’) you will look in vain. Honour be theirs, 
that little group of brave and quiet and patient gentlewomen who, 
in a day most anxious and difficult for any scheme asking money, 
leisure, and energy, have yet caused this happy and sacred little 
home to be. ‘To care for and to run it is a fine and fruitful piece of 
national service ; to help it is a privilege; and to sit down amidst 
its cooing and growing population fills the heart of an old mothor 
with joy.* Mary J. H. Sxrineg. 


LETTERS TO THE. EDITOR. 





[Letters of the length of one of our leading paragraphs are 
often more read, and therefore more effective, than those which 
fill treble the space.] es 

A PARSONS’ AMBULANCE CORPS. 

{To tHe Epiror or tHe ‘“ Sprcrator.”] 
Sir,—I read with the keenest interest the letter in your last issue 
from the Rev. Percy Jackson, suggesting a Parsons’ Ambulance 
Corps, for this was the idea which I strenuously urged two years 
ago. It was then said to be impracticable because those clergy 
who enlisted in the R.A.M.C, became ordinary privates under 
orders, and had no guarantee that they would not be employed 
as clerks or in other R.A.M.C. work far from the firing line—work 
which cannot be compared in importance with that which they 
“are now doing in their respective parishes. If, however, Mr. 
Jackson has information which leads him to suppose that “a 
Parsons’ Ambulance Corps, or Stretcher-Bearing Company, for 
front-line service” is a practical possibility, I should bo very 
glad to hear from him on the subject, as numbers of the younger 
clergy are only too anxious to share the dangers and privations 
which men of their own age in the Army are daily enduring.—I 
am, Sir, &c., A. F. Lonpon. 

Fulham Palace, S.W. 

[This is good. We hopo that Mr. Jackson will communicate at 
once with the Bishop of London.—Lp. Spectator.] 








TO THE CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 
{To tHe Eprror or tne “ Specrator.’’] 

Stx,—Every person, not being an American citizen, who lands in 

the United States of America has te pay as “ Alien Head Tax,” 

the sum of eight dollars gold, to the U.S. Government. If the 

said person both enters and leaves the United States within 


A HINT 


© Any one interested can learn all further details about the “ little homo” here 
described by writing to the Organizer of the Weaving Studios, 35 Upper Grosvenor 
Street, W.1, It is urgently needing increased financial support, and may bo compelled 
to close unless this is shortly forthcoming. 
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ene month, the above sum is alleged to be recoverable. The 
procedure for such recovery is so complicated and formidable 
that few persons can spare the time to undertake it, and so 
forfeit the money. Whatever allegations have been made against 
the U.S. Government, I have never heard it accused of being 
wnbusinesslike. 

In view of the appalling expenditure occasioned by the present 
war, and the heavy taxation which will have to be met by our 
ewn countrymen afterwards, I certainly think it would be 
advisable to imitate the admirable example set by the United 
ftates Government. For years past we have allowed Great 
Britain and the Colonies to be the dumping-ground fer the 
physically unfit, the criminal, and the lunatic of all other nations, 
and many of such persons have become chargeable to our rate- 
payers and taxpayers. Surely the time has come when we ought to 
limit this unparalleled generosity. There is no need to create a 
new set of officials to collect any such tax as I suggest. The 
U.S. Government has imposed this duty on the shipping and 
railway companies who bring such aliens into its territory.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Joun F. Hornsty, M.B., B.Ch. Oxon. 


(There is a good deal to be said for such a tax for war purposes, 
but we think Mr. Hornsey will find that aliens do not character- 
istically become chargeable on the rates. Proved criminals and 
persons unable to support themselves are, or are supposed to be, 
already excluded; and for the rest we are proud of the reputation 
ef Great Britain as the home of political refugees from other 
eountries. Some of our richest trades have been founded on the 
teaching of aliens, c.g. Huguenots and Flemings.—Ep. Spectator.) 





THE EXCESS PROFITS TAX. 

{To tne Epiror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.””) 
Bre .—Mr. C. H. St. J. Hornby (see Spectator, August 4th) can 
have no adequate experience of the risks that have to be run by 
those who finance new inventions, or he would never have sug- 
gested that a return of £180 per annum is an adequate annual 
remuneration for a sum of £5,000 invested as capital in this kind 
ef business. Patents at best last only for fourteen years, and fre- 
quently nearly the whole of this time is spent before they can be 
brought to a remunerative condition. Not one in a hundred ever 
becomes remunerative at all, while all are liable to be superseded 
at any minute. After a lifetime spent in promoting and carrying 
eut ventures of this kind I am sure that no one but a madman 
would think of financing inventions on a ten-per-cent. basis, and 
this I say, though I am considered to have been very successful 
and lucky with such ventures. In dealing with inventions and 
that class of business the few successes have to pay for the many 
failures, and unless the profits on the former are what in other 
elasses of business would be considered as very large, in the aggre- 
gate there can only be a loss. 

Mr. Hornby states that in his experience the Income Tax 
authorities are not unreasonable as regards writing off for depre- 
ciation. Has he ever heard of their allowing depreciation to be 
written off a patent? As a matter of fact, they will not allow a 
farthing, though the patent may be coming to an absolute end in 
e few days’ time.—I am, Sir, &c., F.R.S. 


[To tHe Epiron ocr tHe “ Specrator.’’) 

Sir,—The correspondents in your issue of August 4th have 
perhaps not quite appreciated “ Zero’s” point, His trouble, I take 
it, is not so much the smallness of the profit expected as the 
eapital required of him to make this profit, and the uncertainty 
in his mind as to the productivity of such capital when the war 
is over. The question is one of considerable consequence, and is 
engrossing the attention of many in charge of industrial affairs. 
I conjecture that at scme future time we shall have the Spectater 
eoncerned with the fallacy of confusing profit with income in some- 
what the same way as it used to deal with “‘ the endeavours to 
secure abundance by an artificial creation of scarcity”! Profit 
is not necessarily income—the terms are not synonymous. Certain 
taxes are calculated as though profits were income; consequently 
“ Zero” and others probably anticipate finding that on reviewing 
their balance-sheets they may have considerable assets in kind, 
but substantial liabilities. This may well be not disadvantageous 
to some, but not necessarily of benefit to all. An official with a 
salary of £5,000 per annum may view with equanimity a tax absorb- 
ing one-third, or even one-half, this sum (whilst there is a national 
emergency), as compared with a manufacturer, farmer, or other 
producer, who often finds his corresponding profit of £5,000 ab- 
sorbed in fixed expenditure—his balance-sheet may show abundance 
ef assets but little cash. To encourage men like “Zero” and 
ethers to invest their capital in fixed assets during a time of war 
for, in fact, at any other time of abnormal taxation), and there- 
fore with ultimate benefit to the working classes and the com- 
munity as a whole, it would appear that it ought to be possible 
for them to ascertain promptly, and with little trouble, whether 
the authorities would regard the investment of such capital in 
the general interest, as well as their own; and then, if approved, 
to allow them to charge such capital expenditure against their 
profits over one, two, or three years, as the particular case merits. 
—I am, Sir, &c., ABAcIsT. 





A CYCLE OF SUMMERS. 
{To tre Epitor or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 

Sm,—Your correspondent “ Wanderer ” does not give the locality 
from which his observations were made, which greatly restricts 
their value, because, in spite of the very limited area of our 
islands, seasons of the same year vary greatly in character with 
the locality. Still, it may interest him to know that I have a 
valuable record, made in Suffolk, of the seasons, dating back from 
1881—the year from which he starts—to 1811. But it by no means 
supports your correspondent’s triennial theory. Very nearly half 
of these seventy years seem to have been more or less favourable 
from the agriculturist’s point of view, whilst there were cases cf 
three or more years in sequence which were unfavourable, and, 
again, as sometimes, favourable. Other people have declared for 
five-year cycles, and longer ones, but I believe no predictions of 
future happenings founded on these views have proved successful. 
Past records do show that extremes of cold and heat, wet and 
drought, are repeated, and therefore that the longer one of them 
is delayed, as the severity of last winter, the more confident we may 
yearly be of another such season to follow. Statistics also point to 
a distinct grouping, more or less together, of seasons of similar 
type, although each association is so varied in detail that it again 
is of little value for definite forecast. So that, in spite of much 
sound progression, modern meteorology has not advanced beyond 
the limits of a few hours, or possibly days, in successful forecast- 
ing, and even so it is not too assured. In predicted storms the 
estimates of coming winds are usually more successful than those 
of rain. The smallness of our area is a great handicap to suc- 
cessful forecasting, and a greater one still is its situation—subject 
to exceptional atmospheric disturbance—on our planet. To the 
east and west, as well as to the south of us, there is more stability 
of weather conditions, and much less difficulty in anticipating the 
changes, but all the changes are equally orderly, are controlled, 
that is to say, by identical laws which human intelligence is 
more and more mastering.—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Cooxe. 





[To tHe Epiror or tHe “ Sprcrator.’’) 

Sir,—With reference to “‘ Wanderer’s ” contribution on “ A Cycle 
of Summers ” that appeared in your issue of the 4th inst., I beg to 
say that I have got the records of British weather for the last 
eighteen hundred years, which certainly do not indicate an in- 
variable cycle of three or any other number of years. Out of his 
list of thirteen triennial good or fine summers three may be struck 
out at once—viz., 1881, 1890, and 1917—so that there is only a con- 
tinuous triennial period between 1902 and 1914 on four occasions, 
on two occasions between 1893 and 1899, and on one occasion 
between 1884 and 1887. Since the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury there have been fifty fine summers. Of these fifty fine summers 
there have been six occasions when three fine summers occurred in 
succession and one occasion in the “ fifties ” when there were four— 
viz., 1854, 1855, 1856, and 1857—and four occasions when a fine 
summer was repeated the following year. Since a.p. 1800 there 
have been more fine summers occur at intervals of two than of 
three years, and there has never been more than six years’ in- 
terval between fine summers, as there was between the fine summers 
of 1827 and 1833 and 1887 and 1893. In fact, the interval between 
fine summers may vary from one to six years, and under existing 
circumstances farmers could never be certain when a fine summer 
would occur, and would lose more than they would gain by growing 
mainly grain crops every third year and root crops in the inter- 
vening wet summers. 

But the farmers, not only of England, but all the world over, 
may with certain hope look forward to an agricultural millennium 
in the near future from the following facts, proving that the 
weather for any part of the earth’s surface may be accurately pre- 
dicted for any length of time in advance. In the Agricultural 
Gazette in 1884 I predicted all the dry periods in England till 
1902, the summer of which was predicted to be a fine one eighteen 
years before; the weather for 1890 was correctly predicted in the 
Mark Lane Express; for 1891 in Tinsley’s Magazine; the weather 
was correctly predicted for 1892, 1893, and’1894 daily, a year in 
advance, as vouched for by the Pall Mall Gazette, the Birmingham 
Daily Post, &c.; and these daily predictions were continued cor- 
rectly up to the end of 1901; and for England and London similar 
correct predictions have been continued by me up to the present 
time. The severe winter this year was correctly predicted; last 
spring, July and August this year were forecasted to be showery 
and under average temperature months; and the latest correct 
prediction was made for the August Bank Holiday in the Globe 
of the 30th ult.; and further predictions have been correctly made 
for other countries than England, notably India, for which the 
n.onsoon was accurately forecasted from 1902 till 1909. In the 
near future it is proposed to establish an office in London for the 
correct prediction of the weather for a year or any number cf 
years in advance by my system for the benefit of agriculture, &c., 
for any part of the world.—I am, Sir, &c., Huey Cements. 

Wimbledon, S.W. 

MR. CHURCHILL’S RETURN. 
[To tne Eprror or tHe ‘“ Spectaror.’’] 
Sm,—It was with considerable surprise that I read the letter cf 
Mr. James Irvine, of Liverpool, in the Spectator of August 4th, cs 
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I can assure you that the general opinion in this city, as far as 
I have means of judging, coincides with your views as to the 
return of Mr, Winston Churchill to office. Thé news of his ap- 
pointment was received here, in many quarters, with something 
approaching consternation, as, though there had for some time 
been rumours that it was possible, no one really believed that the 
Government would deliberately flout public opinion in such a 
manner. A very sinister feature of the case is the almost com- 
plete absence of criticism by the Press. With the exception of 
your own very moderate protest and the strong “ leaders” of the 
Morning Post, no protest whatever has been made by the leading 
papers, even from quarters where, judging from previous criti- 
cisms of Mr. Churchill, one would have expected very strong 
articles. I do not propose to enter into the question of tho 
“pros” and “cons” of Mr. Churchill’s reign at the Admiralty, 
but I would merely remind Mr. Irvine that the preparedness cf 
the Navy and its disposition at the outbreak of the war have 
generally been placed to the credit of the then First Sea Lord, 
now the Marquess of Milford Haven.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Liverpool. A. N. V. B. 





SIR ERIC GEDDES. 
{To tHe Evrron or tHe “‘ Specrator.’’] 

Siz,—In your last comments on the “ News of the Week ”’ you quote 
Sir Eric Geddes’s smiling admission that (like most railwaymen) 
he had been “a railway porter,” and was proud of it. He added 
that he was a Unionist and the son of a Unionist, but, as you say, 
had forgetten party politics in France and in the Navy. What 
he omitted to say ig that he is an Anglo-Indian and the son of an 
Angio-Indian, a fact which may account for the ease with which 
laa has, for the time being, rid himself of party prepossessions 
and prejudices. There is no reason why we should be ashamed of 
belonging to a party, a sect, a Church, or any other device for 
meeting with Britons like minded to ourselves. But it is well that 
war should remind us that we are Christians in spite of sectarian 
divisions, and Britons for all our hereditary and traditional belicf 
in the practical working of our two great historical parties. After 
all, party is only a domestic expedient, and has nothing to do with 
our relations to other nations, whether friends or enemies. We 
are all one in our grateful admiration of our French and Italian 
Allies; in our sympathy for the sufferings of Belgium and Serbia, 
and our desire that due retribution shall be exacted for their 
wrongs; in our belief that the United States will rival our own 
improvisation of a great and powerful Army; in our common re- 
solve that German militarism shall be taught, once for all, that 
aggressive war is a crime when it succeeds, and a folly when it 
fails. Many of us rejoice to know that a capable Anglo-Indian has 
been chosen to take a leading part in asserting our cause by the 
ouly means open to us.—I am, Sir, &c., I.D. A. 


« 





A COLONIAL VIEW OF BRITAIN. 

[To tie Eprron or tHe “ Specraror.’’] 
Sirn,—The letter of Lance-Corporal Richards is specially interest- 
ing to a Briton who, like myself, has had the privilege of spending 
happy years in what in my time were called “the Colonies ”— 
slight accent on “ the.” I imagine, Mr. Editor, you have not had 
this privilege. If any mere Englishman had, after a few weeks’ 
residence in Australia, written to an Australian paper giving his 
opinions of the country and the people, he would have been de- 
nounced as a mere new chum, who did not understand. I quake 
as I think of what might have happened to me if I had dared 
to write that I thank God for some things in English life which 
are not as things are in the Colonies. It will be a good thing for 
the Empire when the people of different countries within its 
borders cease to write and speak of the other countries within the 
same in the way of criticism. 

Some of my best friends are Australians, and I yield to no ons 
in my admiration for Australia and Australians—exozpt when 
they pose as “superior persons.” Then they are just as likely 
to be in the wrong as they say we were when we ventured, greatly 
daring, to question the perfection of some of the things we found 
in Colonial life. Miss Winifred James’s story, Bachelor Betty, 
is well worth reading by all who take any interest in this subject, 
and it is a subject which should interest every one who cares for 
the commonwealth of nations called the British Empire.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. 


« 





CANADA TO BRITAIN. 
{To tae Eprron or tHe “ Spectaton.’’] 
Sie,—Your readers might like to see these verses from Canada to 
Britain, which appeared in the Daily Province of Vancouver.—I 
am, Sir, &c., F. 


“ Easter, 1917. 
Courage, brave heart of Britain! 
Dawn will break! 
A little while to suffer stiil 
And then to wake 
Clear-eyed from out thé dreadful dream 
Of blood and flame, 
Clean-souled. To hear with humbler pride 
A nobler name. 
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Courage, sad heart of Brilain! 
Peace will come, 
And Quietness be born again— 
The muffled drum 
Will roll into the silences; 
The Calvary past; 
The peace They deemed worth dying for 
Will dawn at last! 








- 


—Exsreta Honeyman.” 





A SOLDIER’S VIEW OF PRACE. 
(To tHe Eviror or rue “ Specraron.’’] 
Srr,—I have to-day received a letter from my son in France (he 
has been there since 1914) in which he says :— 

“To my mind every man killed and every penny spent are 
an additional reason for fighting to a finish; otherwise what has 
everything been but utter and outrageous waste? It is wrong to 
talk about the responsibility of continuing the war, a phrase 
invented by the Hun; it is a far greater one, by patching up a 
peace, to waste the lives of every Englishman who has been killed 
—to say nothing of our Allies, and even the Huns, for if we 
weren’t going to beat them it was waste to kill them.” 

This opinion of a young soldier may not be worth much; but 
after three winters in the trenches he knows what it means to 
face a fourth. No one can say he knows not what ho is talking 
about.—I am, Sir, &c., His Moruger. 

(Of course his opinion is worth a very great deal. Every soldier 
must long for peace even more than we civilians do. But the 
splendid fact is that every soldier is willing to go on. If soldiers 
were enjoying the war we should have much Jess admiration for 
their resolution. The motive that makes a soldier “ stick it” is a 
thing of amazing force and quality. Pacificists might find it worth 
while to examine it. Their ready phrases about Imperialism and 
annexation and Jingoism simply do not touch it.—Eb. Spectator.] 





MODERN BARBARIANS VERSUS EUROPEAN 
CIVILIZATION. 
{To tre Epitor or tue ‘ Specraron.’’] 


Srr,—On November 2nd, 1852, Macaulay thanked his constituents 
in Edinburgh for re-electing him a member of the House of 
Commons. The troubles of Europe in 1348 and 1849 were still in 
everybody’s memory. The following extract from his speech 
should be interesting at the present moment :— 

“You may remember how, with the hatred of discontented 
subjects to their Governments, was mingled the hatred of race to 
race, and class to class. T'or myself I stood aghast; and though 
naturally of a sanguine disposition, I did for one moment doubt 
whether the progress of society was not about to be arrested—nay, 
to be suddenly and violently turned back; whether we were not 
destined to pass in one generation from the civilization of the 
nineteenth century to the barbarism of the fifth. I remember 
that Adam Smith and Gibbon had told us that the dark ages were 
past, never more to return; that modern Europe was in no danger 
of the fate which had befallen the Roman Empire. The flood, they 
said, would no more return to cover the earth; and they seemed 
to reason justly, for they compared the immense strength of the 
enlightened part of the world with the weakness of the part which 
remeined savage; and they asked, Whence were to come the Huns 
and the Vandals who should again destroy civilization? It had 
not occurred to them that civilization itself might engender the 
barbarians who should destroy it. It had not occurred to them 
that in the very heart of great capitals, im the neighbourhoed of 
splendid palaces, and churches, and theatres, and libraries, and 
museums, vice and ignorance might produce a race of Huns 
fiercer than those who marched under Attila and of Vandals mors 
bent on destruction than those who followed Genseric.” 


—I am, Bir, &c., B. 


“BENGALI CULTS AND MYTHS.” 
{To tnHz Eprror or tree “ Specraror.’’) 

Sir,—In dealing with the above book by Professor Benoy Kumar 
Sarkar in your issue of July 14th your reviewer makes two 
statements which are open to question. Although discouraged by 
the British Government, hook-swinging is not, I believe, 
“forbidden ” in the sense of being illegal. Again, not only 
“ formerly ” did the devotee have sharp hooks thrust under the 
sinews of his back, but the same custom is still practised to-day, 
unless it has ceased since 1912, when in a certain area it was 
taking place on a fairly large scale. I had the honour of reading 
a paper on the subject before the Anthropological Section of the 
British Association in 1913, printed in Folk-Lore, Vol. XXV., No. 2. 
In that paper the records of the rite, as described by travellers 
and others, from the early part of the sixteenth century onwards, 
are exhaustively dealt with, and I endeavoured to trace the 
origin and significance of the ceremony from an examination of its 
geographical distribution, its similarity to a certain form of 
human sacrifice, and the internal evidence and attendant circum- 
i stances of the rite. So far as I am aware, my conclusions wers 
not only accepted by the British Association and the Volk-Lore 
Society, but they have never been called in question by any com- 
petent authorily.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Power. 
j (Certificated in Anthropology), Oxon. 
Christ Church Vicarage, Nailsea, near Bristol. 


&ec 





WOUND GRATUITIES, 
{To rae Eprror or tHe “‘ Spectator.) 
Sin,—My son, who has been in hospital for the last year, has re- 
‘ceived wound gratuities amounting to £250. Of that sum every 
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penny has been dissipated in harmless but trifling amusements. 
He is now shortly to be discharged and realizes, too late, to what 
good use he could put that wound gratuity, if it still existed. 
¥ contend that the payment of these gratuities to young fellows 
in hospital, who have no expenses, and are receiving full pay, is a 
eriminal waste of money. Let the amount be invested for them 
until the end of the war, or until their discharge from the Service. 
They would be thankful themselves.—I am, Sir, &c., A. F. P. 





“TASKS AND VISIONS.” 
{To tne Epiron or THE “ Spectaror.’’] 
@,—There is one passage in your review of Tasks and Visions 
in last week’s issue which explains why the Church has lost much 
ef its former influence. It is in the sentence beginning, ‘‘ However, 
that is a matter which will right itself.” It will, if your suggestion 
is carried out, and “‘ the Church succeeds in convincing young men 
ef intelligence that they can accept all the formularies of the 
Church without doing despite to their consciences.” Is it not 
horrible for men who are about to devote themselves specially to 
the service of God to do despite to their consciences as the first 
etep? And that is what has been and is being done. It is calling 
in the help of the Devil in order to serve God more perfectly. 
The only wonder is that the ruin of the Church has not been com- 
plete. If Mr. Francis Underhill is allowed to carry out his reform 
the ruin will be completed and England will in another generation 
Rave a population on the intellectual and moral level of Con- 
paught or the Spanish-American Republics.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kincora, Lyme Regis. J. T. N. Rocus. 





SOUTH AFRICAN LABOUR BATTALION, B.E.F. 

{To Tne Epitor or tHe “ Spectator.’’) 
@:n,—Referring to the interesting correspondence in the Spectator 
recently regarding the Basutos in France, I take the liberty of 
sending you a short account of the excellent work done in evan- 
gelizing the Basuto nation by the Paris Evangelical Missionary 
Society, which has had missionaries in the country since 1833, 
that is, long before the British flag was hoisted there. It may truly 
be said that the Basutos owe their civilization largely to the work 
ef the devoted French missionaries. It may interest your readers 
te know that the statistics for 1916 show a Church membership of 
ever 24,000, and of scholars over 23,000. During the last ten years 
the local Mission press has printed in the native language more 
than 300,000 religious books, including Bibles and Scripture por- 
tions, also, including these, nearly one and a quarter million edu- 
eational and other publications. I enclose extracts referring to 
the work.—I am, Sir, &c., G. A. K. Wisevy. 

Konigsburgh, Orpington, Kent. ’ 


_-—-_-— 


From the Rev. F. Christol, Paris Missionary Society (retired 
missionary).—(Translation.)—‘‘ 1 thought I was dreaming when I 
found myself in the middle of Normandy surrounded by these 
black faces, so frank and so attractive. 1 was able to visit six or 
seven camps thoroughly....It is only right to say that the 
efficers treat the men they command with marked kindness. , . . It 
must be added that they never leave their camps except to work. 
It is the same system (but improved) as the compounds of 
Johannesburg and Kimberley. The officers could not say enough 
about their satisfaction with their men’s work.” 


Here follows a passage from a letter written by one of the 
Basutos of the contingent which has appeared in the Laselinyana 
«Little Light), a newspaper which is published and edited by the 
Paris Mission Press, and which has a very large circulation in 
Basutoland and beyond it among the natives :— 

“When our Mother, England, raised the alarm for us to help 
her in her war, we the Basutos ought to have gone in such 
numbers that they would have refused some of us. Then when we 
bad learnt that we were needed in France, the country of the mis- 
sionaries who have opened our eyes by means of the Gospel, who 
have stood by us in all our wars and al] our difficulties, we ought 
to have shown our gratitude and our love for them by entering 
into the plan of our government unhesitatingly. Basutos, we 
kave been lacking in gratitude; it might be said of us that we had 
denied our Mother, we have refused to help her when she was in 
difficulties; we members of the royal household have let the 
ehildren of the lesser houses (i.e., the other South African tribes) 
surpass us in zeal and loyalty.” 





THE IRISH QUESTION. 
[To tHe Epiror or tHE “ Spectator.”’) 
$ir,—In last week’s Spectator you published a letter from an 
American correspondent on the Irish question, and added a note 
to the effect that in your opinion the clean cut of Ulster was the 
best, if not the only, solution. I am not an Irishman and have 
no interests in Ireland, add to which my name carries no weight. 
Anything I say, therefore, on this much-discussed problem will, 
F fear, not affect the question one way or the other. Nevertheless 
TI am going to ask you to allow me, an absolute “ outsider,” to 
weigh out and start for the Home-Rule-Solution Stakes. My solu- 
tion is attached, and takes the form of a letter sent to a member 
of the Convention. My views are diametrically opposed to yours 
as expressed in the above-mentioned editorial note. But this fact 
alone I know (as a constant reader of the Spectator) will not 





prevent you from publishing my letter, even if favourable com- 
ment is out of the question.—I am, Sir, &c., An Ovrsiper. 

“I will commence by premising that no good Irishman like 
yourself desires to force Ulster out of the Union; at the same time, 
Ireland without the six Protestant counties is unthinkable. Sup- 
pose, however, you give Ireland, Scotland; Wales, and England 
each a House of Commons and make the House of Lords the cen- 
necting link of the United Kingdom, you practically give 
Nationalists all they ask, and Ulster’s raghts are safeguarded. 
You will note that this is not the Colonial system of Home Ruls 
at one time, I gather, contemplated by Mr, Lloyd George. I have 
lately read a speech, by Sir G. Reid I think, in which such a form 
of Home Rule all round was adversely criticized as asking a man 
to part with his wife because he had given a dot and his blessing 
to his daughters. To my mind this is as unthinkable to English- 
men as splitting Ireland should be to Irishmen. If we want the 
Colonies to come in, or rather if the Colonies ask for a closer con- 
nexion with the Mother Country, surely the Privy Council (recast) 
is indicated. War and peace and the larger questions of Empire 
now dealt with by periodical Conferences might be reserved for 
the Privy Council. Again, under the scheme I suggest the House 
of Lords would have to be considerably reformed and given real 
power, not be merely a debating society, as the Act of 1911 has 
practically left it. I doubt the present radical age ever eoun- 
tenancing an hereditary Chamber with any power, but the Peers 
might still have a good influence (as they always have had) in 
the government of the United Kingdom if in the Upper House 
they were represented by a body elected by themselves. In fact, 
Proportional Representation should figure largely in the newly con- 
stituted House of Lords, and the advocates of this form of suifreye 
might here find scope for their abilities rather than in the House 
of Commons. I often wonder if the Irish Convention and the 
Conference considering changes in the House of Lords realize how 
the two questions overlap?” 

[The trouble here is finance. Who is going to pay? We fear 
the huge expense would fall chiefly on the Central Exchequer. 
Has our correspondent thought of that?—Ep. Spectator.] 





THE EPIDEMIC OF ADOPTION. 
(To tHe Epitor or rue “ Sprcrator.’’) 
Sir,—You ask in your article on adoption whether the epidemic 
of adoption is going to stay. There are many obvious reasons why 
a childless couple should be encouraged to adopt a child rather 
than vent their parental feelings on cats or dogs. In the present 
state of our law, however, adoption can hardly ever be satisfactory, 
as it is not recognized by law as creating a change in status. The 
relationship or tie between the parties is of the slightest. There 
are no mutual rights and duties created by law. At best the 
child’s right against its adopted parents is regulated by a trust 
deed or a contract with the outside parties. The adopted parents 
have no rights as against the child, except possibly those cf 
guardianship created by the private contract. At any moment its 
natural parents or parent may insist on its being returned to 
them (see the decisions in the Barnardo cases). Under such cir- 
cumstances the relationship requires for its continued existence 
the exercise of great tact and forbearance and may be severed at 
any moment—a condition of affairs which is not very conducive to 
natural love and affection, which is the raison d’étre of the rela- 
tionship. In France adoption is successful and constitutes a true 
tie owing to its being provided for by the Code. Under French 
law adoption is a semi-public act and irrevocable. For all pur- 
poses the adopted child and the adopted parents have the same 
legal rights and duties iater se as if it were a natural child. The 
adopting parents are bound by law to support such child and its 
descendants as if it were actually theirs, and it, on the other hand, 
has the same legal duties towards its adopted parents as if they 
were its natural parents. The child therefore is entitled to its 
part légale in the parents’ succession. It is for all purposes a 
member of the family. In other words, the relationship, 
being provided for by law, is stable, and not subject 
to the caprices of either party. Some legislation on these 
lines will be required if adoption is to be a reality. It will also 
be necessary to enable parents to give up their rights in a child, 
and at the same time to provide that the chfid so adopted shall 
not succeed in the case of an intestacy to the property of the 
parents who have given it up.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E. Biackwoop Wriazr. 





A. PRIVATE’S VIEWS. 
(To tHe Epirorn or tHe ‘“ Specrator.’’] 
Sir,—I notice in the Spectator’s columns that the Wesleyans are 
scheming to utilize the gifts of our wounded soldiers and saifors 
in the ministerial paths. Excellent, and why not Chapel Royal, 
eathedral choirs, &c., on the same lines? “Your comments, too, on 
Beer are excellent; either the Government has overdone the 
shortage of grain problem or lacks courage. It can surely never 
be that the community is not willing to make a sacrifice, even of 
its national beverage, to the confounding of the enemy! “ Lieut.- 
Colonel,” again (and others), on social harmony might note that, 
recently, a chaplain tried to console a Tommy with a legitimate 
grievance by the suggestion that he did wrong to argue with his 
“‘ superiors and betters”! So it is with all classes. Neither side 
must defend their rights, but trust to evolution. No Moses must 
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Jead the people. Be it forbidden that I should advocate strife, 
put, much as I hope and believe good can come out of the war, I 
do not trust the fussing over “ Tommy and Jack’? as a social 
barometer. It is the individual man and woman that must be 
changed to the leavening of the social whole. Men are pretty 
much the same once they get anything like back to contemplating 
civilian life again. It will, I fear, be “me,” rather than “ not 
yours, not mine, but ours,” unless our leaders can visualize an 
jdeal of commonweal quite out of keeping with my chaplain 
friend’s ideas of good order and social discipline, which practically 
spell sterile servility towards all and sundry who have “ office ” 
rather than the gift of leadership or judicial capacity. Pardon 
this scrawl, Sir. And, by the way, do you know that Tommy’s 
facetiousness has even dubbed the Spectator with the trench name 
or dug-out sobriquet the Speckled-Tater?—Trusting that the 
Food Controller will not come down on readers for holding such 
treasure minus licence, I am, Sir, &c., Private (B.E.F.). 

[We vastly prefer Speckled-Tater to Speculator, a corruption of 
which we have also heard rumours. We trust there is no Speckled- 
Tater shortage in the trenches.—Ep. Spectator.] 





LADIES FIRST AT THE DINNER-TABLE. 
[To tse Eprron or THe ‘“‘ Specrator.’’] 
§rr,—In Fielding’s Essay on Conversation we read :— 

“ When dinner is on the table and the ladies have taken their 

places, the gentlemen are to be introduced into the eating-room, 
where they are to be seated with as much seeming indifference as 
possible, unless there be any present whose degrees claim an 
undoubted precedence.” 
If any of your readers can disengage their attention from the 
terrible happenings all the world over, can such a one tell me 
whether there is anywhere else in English literature a reference 
to ladies being first seated at the dinner-table, as described above, 
also when the present custom first obtained of pairing off ladies 
and gentlemen in a different room, and then marching in festal 
procession to the dining-room or eating-room of Vielding’s day? 
—I am, Sir, &c., H. C. 





THE AUTHOR OF “THE FAIRCHILD FAMILY.” 
[To THe Eprtor or tHE “ Specrator.’’] 

Sir,—In a recent review in your paper of The Devout Lady, by 
Mrs. Skrine, the writer says, with reference to the chapter upon 
Mary Martha Sherwood, that “ it is admirable in its tribute to 
the underlying humanity of the author of The Fairchild Family, 
and reads a salutary lesson to those critics who fail to recognize 
that Mrs. Sherwood taught better than she knew.” Few people 
besides those who, like myself, have read the unpublished portions 
of the diary can know or realize how greatly Mrs. Sherwood’s 
religious views were expanded and modernized after her return 
from India, when she emancipated herself from the terrible belief 
in eternal punishment. Mrs. Skrine, whose estimation of her 
character was a true one, writes, in reply to a letter from me, 
that it gave her 

“great gratification to know that dear Mrs. Sherwood, who is 
to me as a friend of my own, was freed before her passing away 
from the bands of Calvinism. It also pleases me that I read her 
character truly, for I never eould understand how she could be 
really held permanently by them. She so overflowed with the 
milk of human kindness that one simply could not believe it. 
It is a thousand pities that the fact is not recorded in her Life.” 
It was in consequence of the opposition which her Universalist 
belief and teaching aroused that in the first Life edited by her 
daughter no reference to it was permitted. 

In February, 1836, Mrs. Sherwood writes “ that at that period 
I ceuld scarcely have found sale for a penny book, and almost 
every attempt which I made to sell a little story was rejected 
with scorn and even insolence by many of those who had been 
most forward to flatter me in times of yore.” She receives a 
letter from the Rev. Olinthus Gregory rebuking her for what he 
considers her dangerous and heretical teaching. He says :— 

“‘No longer can it be said that yours are cups of solace and 
refreshment drawn pure from the waters of life. One at 
least has been tinged with too copious an infusion of error, and 
who can tell when the same hand may not again give forth the 
cup more or less discoloured and rendered deleterious by the 
hurtful ingredient? ... I am now at a time of life and in a 
state of health which concur in driving my thoughts incessantly 
to the other world, and the more I meditate upon it the more 
strong do my convictions become that it is eternal in the utmost 
sense, that its exquisite bliss and its unutterable anguish endure 
for ever and ever, for ever and ever.” 

Mrs. Sherwood, who lived and travelled in India, taught the 
children of her husband’s regiment when no other education was 
provided for them, and even adopted some of the little orphan 
girls, was indeed a loving, generous-hearted woman who with her 
deep religious instincts and open mind refused to ‘‘ Take a heaven 
Haunted by shrieks of far-off misery.”—I am, Sir, &c., 

Abingdon, Wigston, Leicester. Lvex E. S. Mortiock. 





KING GEORGE’S FUND FOR SAILORS. 
[To ree Epitor or tne “ Specrator.’’) 
Sm,—On July 5th the Lord Mayor convened a meeting at the 
Mansion House to inaugurate the “ King George’s Fund for 





Sailors,” when he was supported by Sir Edward Carson, Admiral 
Sir John Jellicoe, and many others. It was announced that 
H.R.H. Prince Albert had accepted office as President, ‘and H.R.H. 
the Duke of Connaught as the first Chairman of Council. As 
Sir Edward Carson proceeded to put it—‘ The King sends us 
to-day, in commanding that this Fund shall be called by his 
name, one more message of his interest in his sailor population, 
and his earnest prayer and desire that the nation may liberally 
and splendidly respond to the appeal which is now being made.” 

“ King George’s Fund for Sailors ” has come into being to meet 
the need for a fuller support for the marine benevolent institu- 
tions of the kingdom, which are doing excellent work. They 
have had heavy calls made upon them in the war, calls that are 
likely to increase rather than diminish in the coming years. The 
list of these institutions includes seamen’s hospitals, orphanages, 
homes, hostels, pensions, and destitute funds, &c., maintained for 
the men of the Royal Navy and its auxiliaries, the Royal Marine 
and the Merchant Service, and their dependants. The Fund, 
incorporated under Royal Charter on the lines of “‘ King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund,” aims, without interfering with the flow of 
benevolence direct to the marine charities, at a nation-wide effort 
to place their support on an adequate and permanent footing. 

Of the men on whose behalf “ King George’s Fund” is proud 
to appeal nothing need be said to the readers of the Spectator, 
who know well their gallant story and its Imperial significance. 
Those who appreciate that long and continually growing record 
of self-sacrifice and devotion to duty have here their opportunity. 
By supporting “‘ King George’s und” they can express their 
gratitude in the most practical manner and bring aid and comfort 
to the sick, the wounded, the aged, or distreesed seamen, and 
to those dear to him, whose future he must so often leave in trust 
to his fellow-citizens. Contributions should be sent to H.R.H. the 
Duke of Connaught, K.G., Chairman, “ King George’s Fund for 
Sailors,” Trinity House, Tower Hill, E.C.3; or to the Hon. 
Secretaries at the same address.—I am, Sir, &c., 

J. W. Crarxe, 
Eldar Brother of Trinity House, 
Deputy Chairman, “ King George’s Fund.” 

Trinity House, Tower Hill, E.C. 3. 

[Although the demands on our space are great and we have re- 
gretfully to harden our hearts against most appeals, we cannot 
refuse this one. What the officers and men of the Navy and the 
Mercantile Marine have done during the war is past all describing 
and beyond all praise. It is inconceivable that the nation should 
allow the charities of the Navy and the Merchant Service to go in 
want.—Eb. Spectaior.] 





NOTICE.—When “ Correspondence ’’ or Articles are signed with the 
writer's name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked ** Com- 
municated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in agreement 
with the views therein expressed or with the mode of expression. In 
such instances, or in the case of ‘* Letters to the Editor,” insertion only 
means that the matter or point of view is considered of sufficient interest 
and importance to warrant publication. 








“FROM A V.A.D. HOSPITAL.” 

Miss Mary-Apair Macpoxatp’s three poems (“In the Ward,” 
*‘Bpiphany Vision,” and “In Last Year’s Camp”) have been 
reprinted from the pages ef the Spectator in pamphlet form 
under the heading of “From a V.A.D. Hospital.” They are 
dedicated to the Nurses of England, Scotland, Ireland, and the 
Empire who have “ nourished the wounded and soothed many a 
dying soldier.”” Copies can be obtained from Messrs. W. Speaight 
and Sons, 98-99 TFetter Lane, London, E.C. 4 (to whom all 
inquiries should be addressed), post free at the price of :—6 copies, 
2d.; 100 copies, 2s. Gd.; 1,000 copies, 12s. Not less than six copies 
exn be supplied. 








POETRY. 


BACK TO LONDON: A POEM OF LEAVE. 


I nave not wept when I have seen 
My stricken comrades die; 

I have not wept when we have made 
The place where they should lie; 

My heart seemed drowned in tears, but still 
No tear came to my eye. 





There is a time to weep, saith One, 
A season to refrain; 

How should it ope, this fount of tears, 
While I sate in the train, 

So that all blurred the landscape moved 
Outwith the window pane? 


But one short day since I had left 
A land upheaved and rent, 

Where Spring brings back no bourgeoning, 
As Nature’s force were spent; 

Yet now I travelled in a train 
Thro’ the kindly land of Kent! 
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A kindly land, a pleasant land, 
As welcome sight to me 

As after purgatorial pains 
The Plains of Heaven might be, 

When the wondrous Goodness that is God 
Draws a soul from jeopardy. 


‘A pleasant land, a peaceful land 
Of wooded hill and weald, 

Where kine stand knee-deep in the grass, 
And sheep graze in the field; 

A blessid land, where a wounded heart 
Might readily be healed. 


‘A wholesome land, where each white road 
Leads to a ruddy hearth; 

Where still is heard the sound of song 
And the kindly note of mirth; 

Where the strong man cheerful wakes to toil 
And the dead sleep sound i’ the earth. 


I have not wept when I have seen 
My chosen comrades die; 

I have not wept while we have digged 
The grave where they should lie; 

But now I ley my head in my hand 
Lest my comrades see me cry. 


The little children, two by two, 
Stand on the five-barred gate, 

And wave their hands to waft us home 
Like passengers of state; 

My heart is very full, so full 
It holds no room for hate. 


The children climb the five-barred gate 
And blow us kisses five, 
‘he little erinple in his car 
Waves from the carriage drive: 
Blessed are the dead, but blessed e’en more 
We soldiers still alive! 


Lo! we draw near to London town, 
The troop train jolts and drags, 
The friendly poor come forth once more 
To greet us in their rags— 
The very linen on the line 
Flutters and flaunts like flags! 


The girls within the factory grim 
Smile at the broken pane; 

The sempstress in her lonely room 
Sighs o’er her task again; 

Tho servant shakes her duster forth 
To signal our speeding train; 


The station names go flitting past 
Like old familiar friends; 

The smoke cloud with the clouds aloft 
In wondrous fashion blends, 

And, lo! we enter London town, 
To where all journeying ends. 


I have not wept when I have seen 
A hundred comrades die; 

I have not wept when that we shaped 
The house where they must lie— 

But now I hide my head in my hand 
Lest my comrades see me cry. 


These are the scenes, these the dear souls, 
*"Mid which our lot was cast, 
To this loved land, if Fate be kind, 
We shall return at last, 
For this our stern steel line we hold— 
Lord, may we hold it fast! 
Sergeant Joseva Ler, The Black Watoh. 








BOOKS. 


i 
A GREAT FRENCHWOMAN.* 


We are glad to see this interesting biography of Mme. Adam, 
one of the most remarkable women of our time. She has played 
a considerable part in French journalism and politics from the 
days of the Second Empire, she was the trusted friend of George 
Sand and Gambetta and many other eminent people, and she has 
been a protagonist of the woman's movement in its largest sense, 
and of the Revanche for 1870, which is now at last to be realized. 
As founder and editor for twenty years of the Nowvelle Revue (1879- 
99), she did much to consolidate the Third Republic and to stimulate 
that wonderful revival of French national spirit which has been 
manifested in this war. Her seven volumes of Souvenirs; on which 
Miss Stephens's book is necessarily based, form a most entertaining 


Winifred Stepheas. Loudon; Clapman and Hall. 
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record of her life, and throw much light on the rise of the Moderate 
Republican party, whose leaders long frequented her famous salyn, 

Juliette Lambert, to give her the maiden name which she after. 
wards docked of its final letter, was born in Picardy in 1836. Hop 
father was a country doctor, a clever but unpractical man, who 
professed to be an atheist and was on very bad terms with his wife's 
parenta. The child was brought up by her grandmother, Mme, 
Seron, a strong-minded Frenchwoman of the old school; Dr, Seron, 
her genial husband, had a practice at Chauny. Juliette was the 
subject of endless family quarrels, but she was not depressed by 
them. The grandmother always triumphed because she along 
could give Julietto a dowry. She chose the girl’s school, and a little 
later she chose a husband for her. Dr. Lambert, carried away by 
his enthusiasm for the Revolution of 1848, vowed that Juliette 
should marry a plain working man. But Juliette, though a fervent 
young Republican, aimed higher than that, and dutifully accepted 
the good-looking barrister, Lamessine, whom her grandmother 
favoured. Unhappily, this marriage was a disaster, as Dr. Lambert 
had foretold. Lamessine was unsympathetic and mercenary, and 
his death in 1867, after a long period of separation, came as a welcome 
relief. The young wife found consolation in literature; and her 
sad experience stimulated her to defend her own sex in a reply to 
Proudhon, the Socialist philosopher, who is remembered mainly by 
his maxim that ‘‘ property is theft.” The aged Béranger, whom she 
met in Paris, had told her bluntly: ‘‘ You will never be a poet, but 
you may one day be a writer.”” His words came true whon her 
Idées Anti-Proudhoniennes eppeared in 1858, astonishing and 
amusing the public with its vigorous refutation of Proudhon’s 
doctrine of the inferiority of woman, The book at once made her 
reputation and gained her the friendship of the Comtesse d’Agoult 
(Daniel Stern), and, at a later date, of that lady’s greater rival, 
George Sand, as well as admittance into the gay society of the 
Second Empire, where sho shone by her beauty as well as by her 
talent. In 1864 she opened her salon at hor flat in the Rue de Rivoli, 
and there the Republican leaders of various schools were accustomed 
to meet. She married Edmond Adam, the wealthy Republican 
banker, in 1868, and thus became one of the inner circlo of the 
Opposition. Mme. Adam, as she now was, deterred her husband 
from following the example of Ollivier and Grévy, who, in order to 
be elected te the Chamber, took the oath of allegiance to the Emperor. 
She hated the idea of compromise between the Republicans and the 
man who, as she thought, had betrayed them; it was wrong, she 
said, to take an oath which one had no intention of keeping, for a 
doubtful political advantage. Gambetta, then a very raw young 
barrister, delighted her by his audacity and became a close friend 
of the family, though it is true that he was not an abstentionniste or 
Nonjuror, She had many friends, too, in the opposite camp, and 
especially Prosper Mérimée. It may be noted that oa the eve of 
war in 1870 Mérimée shared the gloomy forebodings of mon like 
Thiers and the old Garibaldian, Genoral Bixio, who knew something 
about Frussia’s strength. ‘‘ You Republicans,’’ said Mérimée to 
her in the spring of 1870, “‘ have disarmed France, and we Imperisl- 
ists, asleep in our false security, have abandoned hor.”” Mma, 
Adam was in Paris when the Empire foli on the morrow of Sedan, 
and was so far carried away by her excitement as to make a speech 
to the crowd. During tho siege Adam acted for a time as Prefect 
of Police, and by his tact foiled the first attompt to set up the 
Commune. Mmo. Adam, seeking her husband in the midst of 
the tumult, had yet another personal experience of a revolutionary 
mob. When the siege was drawing to its inevitable close, she avowed 
herself of the party of ‘‘ No Surrender” (Les a Ovtrance), and she 
never allowed herself to forget her anger and grief. 

The tragic episode of the Commune, which followed the capitu- 
lation of Paris, intensified her bitterness and made her hate 
Socialism. As the author says :— 

“Closely allied with the Communarda throughout had been 
members of the ‘ Internationale,’ that vast cosmopolitan organisa- 
tion inspired by Kar! Marx and instituted in London in 1862. The 
‘Internationale’ hed given its support to the Central Committes 
which ruled Paris, and it had fully approved of the message sent 
to the German commander assuring him that the German army 
had nothing to fear from the insurrection. Indeed, it seemed to 
Madame Adam that the Germans had everything to gain from the 
civil strife then rending France, and that the Communards were 
simply playing Biemerett’s game. Had they not purged of danger 
and diserder other European capitals by aes into Paris from 
London, Rome, Vienna and Berlin anarchists whose railway fares 
“seemed to fall like manna from heaven !’”’ 

Paris suffered then as Petrograd is suffering to-day, and in both 
cases the “ Internationale” has used German money and, con- 
sciously or not, has served German ends. Mme. Adara became 
from that time a Nationalist. She consecrated her whole energy 
to the cause of France, and looked forward to the day when the 
Republic, with renewed vigour, should win back her lost provinces 
and establish her prestige anew before the world. The first task 
was to consolidate the Republic against the Monarchists. Her 
friend Gambetta achieved it by 1877, without having to resort to 
violence against MacMahon, as seemed possible after the elections of 
that critical year. But when Mme. Adam expected Gambetta 
to pursue an anti-German policy, he failed her. A visit to Germany 
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convinced him that the enemy was still too strong. He contented 
himself with working for Army reform, for new alliances, and for a. 
French colonial empire. Of Alsace-Lorraine he said: ‘* Let us 
always think of them but never speak about them.’ To Mme. 
Adam this seemed a pusillanimous policy. After the death of her 
husband, in 1877, she gradually drifted away from Gambetta, She 
founded her fortnightly Nouvelle Revue to expound the ideals 
which he, as a practical politician, set aside. It is quite true, as 
the author says, that M. Dérouléde, of the Republican Liguz des 
Patriotes, and M. Léon Daudet, of the Royalist Actior Frangaise, 
who carried on Mme. Adam's policy of La Revanche, had no 
large following, and that before the war French public sentiment 
was extremely pacific. France had not forgotten her Alsatians 
and Lorrainers, but would not provoke a world-conflict to regain 
them. Mme. Adam’s famous review had in this respect failed, 
But her sturdy patriotism helped to restore her countrymen’s con- 
fidence in themselves and in the future of France. Her able and 
well-informed articles on foreign policy moulded opinion in favour 
of the Franco-Russian Alliance, and, though she long harboured 
suspicions of our good faith, she helped half consciously to 
prepare the way for the Entente Cordiale. To-day, in her retire- 
ment at the Abbaye de Gif, she sees her life-work nearing its 
fruition. She will, we trust, be spared to see the reunion 
with France of the provinces whose loss almost broke her heart 
half-a-century ago. 





THE BATTLE OF THE MARNE.* 

Nearty three years have passed since Maréchal Joffro fought and 
won the gigantic battle of the Marne, the first and also the last 
open battle fought in the West by the massed armies. At the time 
wo were given a very imperfect account of the details of the conflict, 
and the French and British Staffs have beon far too busy ever 
since to compile a complete official narrative, which when it 
appears will doubtloss fill several bulky volumes like those of the 
official history of the war in Manchuria.‘ Major Whitton’s book, 
in which the despatches and many unofficial accounts are carefully 
collated, is a very useful and well-written narrative of those Septem- 
ber days during which the invader was checked and flung back, 
and his whole plan of campaign was brought to naught. He de- 
scribes briefiy and clearly the course of the war up to September 
4th, whon Maréchal Jofire izsucd orders for a general attack, to 
begin on the 6th, but the interest of the book centres in the battle 
itself. 

Thore have been two rival theories of the Marne. Tho common 
view was from the first, and is still, that General Maunoury’s flank 
attack on the Ourcg upon General von Kluck, who commanded on 





the German right, was the deciding factor. Tho other viow, which 
was put forward later, and still has some advocates, is that General | 


Foch, in tho Trench centre, determined the victory by driving a 
wedge through the German lines opposite to him, in the marshos of 
St. Gond, due south of Epernay. Major Whitton adopts the earlier 
theory, and supports it by a good deal of evidence. It has to be re- 
membered, of course, that the doings of General Maunoury’s 6th 
Army, which was besed on Paris, and which fought desperately 
for a week in the Meaux-Senlis region within easy reach of the 
capital, were naturally reported moro fwly than the work of tho 
armies further to the cast. 
mainly with Goneral Maunoury, and the 
in Paris would thus naturally attach special importance to tho left, 


3ritish correspondents 


or wostorn wing, of the French hosts. Still, even if wo make allow- } 


ance for this, there seems little doubt that General Maunoury’s | 


army really played the leading part, and that the reinforcoments 
hurried out to him in long processions of taxi-cabs on September 
8th enablod Gencral Maunoury to press his attack at a critical 
moment, so that at 8 p.m. General von Kluck felt bound to issue 
orders for a genoral retroat. ‘This was Maréchal Joffre’s design, 
expressed in his orders of the 4th :— 

“* Advantage must be taken of the risky situation of the German 


fighting. Late on the 9th, the 4th Fronch corps, which was almost 
worn out in defending the oxtreme left against the German outflank- 
ing attack from Nanteuil, recoived the order from General Maunoury 
to hold its ground to the last man, and this devoted corps was ten 
or twelve miles west of the river. The result was that the British 
Army, whose movements depended on General Maunoury, could 
not carry out the programme allotted to it. General French had two 
rivers, the Grand Morin and Petit Morin, to cross before he could 
push his left wing up to Changis on the Marne, in face of General 
von Marwitz with a very large force of cavalry and artillery. Instead 
of moving from west to cast, hoe had to fight his way from south to 
north, bearing to his left, well away from Montmirail, which fell to 
the 5th French Army on his right. The apparent slowness of the 
British advance is thus fully explained, and Major Whitton does 
well to make the matter clear. His one very large map, giving the 
position on the evening of the 2th, is excellent, but needs to be sup- 
plemented by maps illustrating the situation from day to day, 
such as are given in M. Gustave Babin’s invaluable little chronicle of 
the battle. 

Although Major Whitton does not think that General Foch in the 
contre delivered the decisive stroke, he gives a fairly complete 
account of the acmirable work cone by that commander and his 
colleaguos. English roaders need to be reminded that while Genoral 
Maunoury was attacking the German right, the enemy were trying 
thoir utmost to smash in the French contre, south of Chalons, and 
also to break their extreme right cast of the Mouse and in front of 
Nancy. Had not the Fronch held the Grand Couronné on the 8th 
September against the Bavarian attacks, deliverod undor the eyes of 
the Kaisor himself, and repulsed with awful slaughter, and had not 
Fort Troyon held out, though roduced to a heap of ruins, Vordun 
would have beon outflanked from the south, General Sarrail on the 
right would have been in danger of destruction, and the whole battle 
might have been lost. The French armies all deserve the highest 
praise for the determined valour with which they fought through 
that terrible week. General Foch had, perhaps, to sustain the 
most violent German assaults, especially from the Guards on his 
left which was temporarily thrust back; but Genoral Franchet 
d’Esperey on his left, and Genorals Langle de Cary and Sarrail to his 
right, were also vory heavily engaged, and displayed the highest 
ability in performing their tasks. If we boar in mind that the whole 
of the Allied Armios wore fighting hard from the 6th to the 12th 
Septomber, we shall understand why the pursuit of the rotreating 
enemy could not be pressed. If Maréchal Joffre had had a fresh army 
in reserve to hurl at the Germans, if we had had a now Expeditionary 
Force ready to march on Lille,the invaders might well have boen thrust 
back in confusion to the frontior. But it is unprofitable to consider 
such possibilities. In the circumstances, the Allies did extremely 
well to arrest the invaders, and compel them to rotire many miles 
northward. The greatest battle over fought ended in an Allied 
victory which changed the whole course of the war, and altered the 
whole outlook for Europe. 





THE JESUS OF HISTORY.* 
In the ‘‘ Foreword” which the Archbishop of Canterbury con- 
tributes to this book (and a book to which his Grace has done 
that honour is very like a black swan) he speaks of its author's 


. eas : | “*rare power of reverently handling familiar truths or facts in 
The British Army was co-operating | I y z g é 


such manner as to make them seem to be almost new.”’ In saying 
that he expresses what every one will feel to be the chief distinction 
of the book, and he also supplies the reason why it is impossible 
to review it. The facts and sayings of the Gospel story are known 
to all; what Mr. Glover contributes is a new emphasis, or a new 
perspective, or a new imaginative light on the various actors and 


| speakers, or a new touch of meaning in a familiar phrase. To 


Ist Army to concentrate against it the efforts of the Allied Armies | 


on our extreme left. All preparations must be made during the 
5th for an attack on the 6th September. The following goneral 
arrangements are to be carried out by the evening of the Sth 
September :—(a) All tho available forces of the 6th Army north- 
east of Meaux are to be ready to cross the Oureq betwoen Lizy and 
May-on-Muitien, in the general direction of Chateau Thierry. 
(b) The British Army is to ostablish itself in the line Changis- 
Coulommiers, facing east, ready to attack in the general direction 
of Montmirail.” 

Major Whitton shows that these orders could not bo executed 
literally. General von Kluck, though caught in the midst of his 
audacious flank march across the Allied front, offered such a vigor- 
ous resistance, and brought up his corps south of the Marne to ro- 
inforce his right so rapidly that General Maunoury, instead of out- 


flanking the enemy, was in gravo danger, on September 8th, of being 
The 6th French | 


himself outflanked in the direction of Senlis. 
Army could not cross the Oureq on September 6th ; it did not pass 
the river till early on the 10th, after four days of the most desperate 





* The Marne Campaign. By Major F. E. Whitton. London: Constable and Co. 
[10s, 6d, net.) 


| helped him, 


take an instance: he calls attention to the charm that our Lord’s 
first hearers found in His teaching—"* they marvelled at his words 
of charm” (Luke iv. 22)—and to the tender diminutive with which 
He addressed His disciples, not so much “ children” as ** boys.” 
Or again, he reminds us that the important thing in the picture 
of the Last Judgment is not the staging, which was common 
property, but the principles on which the Judge gave his decisions. 
On the text, ‘‘ Ye are they that have continued with me in my 
temptations,” he comments: ‘‘He tells them there that they have 
How? Apparently by being with him, Is not 


| that friendship ?” 


| 


These casual remarks, chosen at haphazard, will give an idea 
of the fresh mind that Mr. Glover has brought to the study of 
the Gospels; but it is still more evident in the treatment of his 
subject. He has chapters upon ‘‘ Childhood and Youth,” * The 
Man and his Mind,” ** The Teacher and the Disciples,’ ‘* The 
Teaching upon God,” ** The Teaching upon Sin,” and so forth ; 
and it must suffice here to say that his expositions take one to 
the heart of the subject, whatever it is. Mr. Glover has no reverence 
for what is merely conventional; and the questions he asks, and 
attempts to answer, are very often those which occur to a plain man, 
but which he hesitates to put into words. For a specimen of Mr. 

* The Jesus of History. By T.R, Glover, London: Student Christian Movement, 
[3s. Od. net.) 
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Glover's exposition we will quote a passage on the type of character 
that he believes our Lord to have admired :— 


“Modern painters have often pictured Jesus as something of a 
dreamer, a long-haired, sleepy, abstract kind of person. What a 
contrast we find in the energy of the real Jesus—in the straight 
and powerful language which he uses to men, in the sweep and 
range of his mind, in the profundity of his insight, the drive and 
compulsiveness of his thinking, in the venturesomeness of his 
actions. How many of the parables turn on energy ? The real 
trouble with men, he seems to say, is again and again sheer slackness ; 
they will not put their minds to the thing before them, whether 
it be thought or action. Thus, for instance, the parable of the 
Talents turns on energetic thinking and decisive action ; and these 
are the things that Jesus admires—in the widow who will have 
justice—in the virgins who thought ahead and brought extra oil— 
n the vigorous man who found the treasure and made sure of it— 
in the friend at midnight who hammered, hammered, hammered 
till he got his loaves—in the ‘ violent’ who ‘take the Kingdom of 
Heaven by foree’—in the man who will hack off his hand to enter 
intolife. . . . He will have his disciples count the cost, reckon their 
forces, calculate the risks before them, right up to the cross; like 
John Bunyan in Bedford Gaol, when he thought things out to 
the pillory and thence to the gallows, so that if it came to the 

allows, he should be ready, as he says, to leap off the ladder blindfold 
into eternity.” 





THE MEMOIRS OF MRS. HASSAN ALI.* 

Tar Oxford University Press has been happily inspired in securing 
Mr. William Crooke to edit this interesting and amusing little 
classic of early Anglo-Indian literature for a series which already 
comprises the late Mr. Beauchamp’s standard edition of the Abbé 
Dubois’ well-known work on the Hindus of Southern India, Sleeman’s 
famous Rambles and Recollections, and Bernier’s Travels in the 
Mogul Empire. As becomes the leading living authority on Indian 
ethnology and religion, Mr. Crooke has performed his task with 
scholarly diligence and accuracy. He has also had the help of, 
among others, such experts in Islamic matters as Sir C. J. Lyall 
and Professor E. G. Browne, and also of Mr. H. C. Irwin, whose 
knowledge of the decadent rule of the last Nawabs of Oudh is 
unequalled. In short, this is an admirable edition of a very curious 
and valuable little book. 

Mir Hasan ‘Ali was the assistant at the College of Addiscombe 
of the excellent Oriental scholar, John Shakespeare, from 1810 
to 1816. During this period he married an Englishwoman, the 
author of this book, who lived the life of a Mohammedan lady 
in a zgenana at Lucknow for twelve years, from 1816 to 1828. She 
then, owing to ill-health, left India and her husband, and, returning 
to England, was attached in some capacity to the household of 
the Princess Augusta, who died unmarried on September 22nd, 
1840. Of Mrs. Hasan ‘Ali's maiden name and family connexions 
nothing whatever is known. Bishop Heber heard of her when 
he visited Lucknow in 1824, and describes her as ‘‘a singular 
female, who became the wife of one of the Hindustani professors 
at Hertford.” 

Though she became the inmate of the zenana of a pious Shiah 
family, she was treated with remarkable kindness and liberality, 
was suffered to retain her own Christian ereed, and indeed to 
explain its tenets to her amiable old father-in-law, a man who 
had thrice performed the pilgrimage to Mecca (no easy or safe 
journey in those days). Of this kind old Muslim gentleman the 
author speaks in terms of evidently deserved respect and affection. 
There will be few Anglo-Indians who have lived on terms of intimacy 
with the Mohammedan gentry of any part of India who will be 
inclined to think that Mrs. Hasan ‘Ali has painted life among 
her Muslim friends in too rosy colours. After all, those of them 
who are good and pious Muslims would have been good and pious 
Christians if they had been born into our religion. In any case, 
even. those who do not share the author's enthusiasm can learn 
much that is both instructive and amusing from the twenty-seven 
letters in which she has recorded her impressions and experiences 
during her long residence within the walls of a Mohammedan 
gentlemen's home. Superficially, modern India is undergoing 
a rapid process of change. But the old family virtues, the old 
habits of social thought, survive and must be reckoned with. 
Hence this little book has an actual as well as an antiquarian 
interest, and is well worth reading at the present time. 





NORWICH.+ 
Ws think the Norwich Education Authority is to be congratulated 
on its determination to teach the history of its famous city in its 
elementary schools, and also on the book which Miss Henderson 
has written for the purpose. So far as we can judge, the latest 
authorities have been followed for the history and antiquities ; 
and what is more to the purpose, the book is written in a bright 
and attractive style, with enough repetition to impress the facts 
of special importance. Miss Henderson begins at the beginning. 
Two chapters are devoted to a sketch of the Paleolithic and Neolithic 
East Anglia; and then we are introduced to the Iceni, with their 





By Mrs. Meer Hassan Ali. HEdited 
(Gs. net.) 


* Observations on the Mussulmauns of India. 
by William Crooke, late of the 1.0.8. Oxiord: at the University Press. 
t The Story of Norwich, By Ldith Heuderson, London: Jarrolds 





Queen Boudicca (why not Boadicea ?), and so, in order, to the 
Romans, Angles, Danes, and Normans, with their Castle and 
Cathedral. The growth of the mediaeval city is excellently sketched, 
and it will not be the fault of Miss Henderson if the next generation 
of Norwich children do not understand how their city came by its 
present local government. There are capital chapters on. the 
Gilds, the Black Death, the peasants’ revolt under Kett, and the 
growth of the city industries through the successive waves of 
foreign immigration—Flemings, Walloons, and French. The 
later history, being more familiar, as only a special part of the 
general history of England, is sketched more rapidly. What 
strikes us as a particularly valuable feature in the book is the skill 
with which the principles underlying each new development in 
the history are indicated, and the conspicuous fairness of the comment 
upon rival principles, as in the Civil Wars; and all through the 
ideal of good citizenship is held up without being tediously enforced. 
The illustrations are excellent for their purpose ; there are pictures 
of antiquities from the local museum, costumes of different centuries, 
a facsimile of the first Charter, and a map of the city as it was 
under Elizabeth, with a grim indication of “ the place where men 
are customablie burnt.” Social reformers are agreed that the 
most unfortunate characteristic of the working class at present 
is its lack of the historic sense ; a series of such books as this should 
do much to remedy the defect. 





FICTION. 


THE GERMANS IN CORK.* 


Tur idea on which this amusing little volume is based is that 
Ireland has come under German control and is being educated in the 
most approved system of ITrussian government. Baron von 
Kartoffel, the Military Governor of Cork in the year 1918, describes 
his aims, efforts, successes, and failures in a series of letters to his 
wife and brother in Berlin; and the other side of the picture is 
presented in the correspondence of a Sinn Fein peasant and a 
frivolous Irish woman of fashion. The anonymous author evidently 
knows his subject, and he has both pathos and humour at his 
command ; but his book suffers from lack of a clear, sustained 
intention, He has committed the great literary sin: he did not 
make up his mind exactly what he was going to do before he 
started. He began it, we should imagine, as a political skit aimed 
at the Sinn Fein Party. To do this effectively he would have to 
stick closely to actuality ; to show the organizing, stodgy, bureau- 
cratic German mind in conflict with the loose, imaginative, critical 
Irish mind, and honestly bewildered because its reforms, made with 
the best intentions of benefiting and conciliating, were received with 
contumely end ingra ude. But the writer's sense of fun ran away 
with him ; the temptation to parody and burlesque was irresistible ; 
and his Governor of Cork proceeds to *‘ gas ’’ lunaties, poke his nose 
into dustbins, find a bond of sympathy with the Cork poor in a 
common appreciation of “ Guinnessbygor,” turn dead bodies to 
useful account in a corpse factory, push the sale of a Hindenburg 
cinder-sifter in which he is commercially interested, and in general 
behave like the conventional German of an up-to-date rerve. On 
these lines the thing might be capital sport and well worth doing 
as a burlesque, even if it had lost its political “edge.” But von 
Kartoffel has a brother in Berlin who is engaged on a history of the 
war and wants a chapter on the Irish side of it. The Governor sits 
down and writes him an account such as might have been given by 
Sir Horace Plunkett, full of admirable sympathetic criticism of Irish 
ways and methods, and outlining a policy adapted to the wants of 
Treland as an integral pert of the British Empire. It is true ho 
promptly gets into trouble at Berlin for it; but it is quite incon- 
ceivable that the musical comedy General of the earlier chapters 
would have written it at all. On many points of detail, too, he has 
gone wrong. Facts have disproved some of his theories and state- 
ments about the Sinn Feiners, Then, again, his peasant’s letters, 
although not quite unlike the way a Cork peasant talks, are quite 
unlike the way he writes. 

In fine, he could have made his book a forcible criticism of German 
methods, or an indirect exposition of the policy best adapted to 
Ireland’s needs, or an entertaining burlesque, or even a mero fan- 
tastic story, and cach would have been excellent of its kind; but 
he has tried to make it all four at once, and, despite his brilliancy 
and sympathetic imagination, he has not quite succeeded. 





READABLE Novets.—The Quest of Ledgar Dunstan. By Alfred 
Tresidder Sheppard. (Duckworth and Co. 6s.)—An interesting 
and elaborate study of the personality of the hero. Incidentally 
it illustrates the extreme inconvenience which would ensue—besides 
other more serious consequences—from the total disregard of the 
marriage laws.——Fishpingle : a Romance of the Countryside. By 
H. A. Vachell. (John Murray. 65s. net.)—A literary adaptation 
of the play of that name. An intelligont reader who did not visit 
the Haymarket Theatre will have no difficulty in discovering the 
curtains of each act. 


© Zhe Germans in Cork. Dublin: The Talbot Press. [is, net.] 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
——o———— 
[Nctice in this column docs not necessarily preclude subsequent review.) 

We havo received the first number of an excellent new monthly, 
The New East, written in English with a Japanese supploment, 
which has beon started at Tokyo under the very capable editorship 
of Mr. J. W. Robertson-Scott, who has lately been applying his great 
knowledge of agriculture to a study of Japanese economic condi- 
tions. The June number, which, but for an unfortunate accident, we 
should have noticed before, opens with two brief but memorable 
articles by Count Terauchi, the Japanese Prime Minister, and by 
Lord Curzon on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance. It is, says Count 
Terauchi, ‘* the will of heaven as well as the work of man,” and will 
be permanent, for “‘ the interests of Great Britain and Japan have 
never conflicted and never will conffict.’’ Lord Curzon also lays 
stress on the fact that the Alliance, “‘ the dominating factor in the 
politics of the Far East,” rests on the similarity of the aims cherished 
by the two Island Empires. ‘‘ Noither is inspired by lust of con- 
quest. Neithor desires the exploitation of subject races in its own 
interest.” If the Alliance is to continue its beneficial work, says 
Earl Curzon, each nation must strive to know the other more in- 
timately ; common intellectual and spiritual aims and common 
sympathies are a more enduring foundation for the Alliance than a 
community of political interests. We feel sure that The New East 
will do helpful work in this direction. The course of the war and the 
literary and spiritual activity of Western Europe are well described 
in articles and reviews for the Japanese reader, and English people 
will find it very profitable to read the articles by distinguished 
Japanese writers like Baron Kikuchi, Dr. Soyeda, and Professor 
Suzuki. The plein truth about the pro-German elements in Japan 
is told by Professor Anesaki, who declares that the Army and the 
official class have beon profoundly influenced by German methods, 
while the business men sympathize with the German demand for 
“a place in the sun,” and the people at large, knowing little of the 
tights and wrongs of the case, admire German strength and tenacity. 
It is well that we should know these things. We shall not convert 
the pro-German Japanese by ignoring or denying their existence, 
though we may reasonably hope that with fuller knowledge of the 
causes of the war they will change their minds and see Germany 
as she really is—a menace to Japan as well as to all other free 
peoples. The New East is published at 12 Ichibei-cho, 2-chome, 
Azabu, Tokyo, and the price is 50 sen per copy, or 5 yen for the year. 





Vision and Service. Sermons, Papers, Letters, and Aphorisms 
by the late Canon Barnett. Edited by his Wife. (1s.)—Mrs. 
Barnett has put together, as a memorial of her husband, some of the 
late Canon’s sermons and lIctters, in a little volume, which she has 
published at her house in the Hampstead Garden Suburb, in view 
of the Summer Meeting that is boing held there. Canon Barnett is 
gratefully remembered, by all who ever met. him in Whitechapel or 


at Westminster, for his abounding human sympathy and broad- 


mindedness, as well as for his constant effort to leave one corner at 
least of London better than he found it. His sermons are character- 
istic of the man. ‘“ Dives and Lazarus,” for instance, which was 
preachod in the Abbey in 1911, is the essential Barnett. Some of his 
aphorisms, at the end of the book, are memorable. ‘“‘ There is no 
great movement where thero is no grea vision ”’—a thought for war 
time as well as for days of peace. ‘‘ Wealth, not poverty, is the 
national danger.” 





“No Bishop, No Church,” or Anglo-Cathelic Claims Examined. 
By the Rev. J. R. Cohu. (Church Book Room. 1s.)—This little 
book, divided into three chapters on the New Testament ‘‘ Bishop,” 
the Catholic Bishop, and the Anglican Bishop, puts briefly and 
clearly the Protestant side of the great controversy. The author 
guotes freely from Lightfoot, Hatch, and Gwatkin in his interesting 
summary of the first three centuries of Church history, and he shows 
a close knowledge of the early Fathers whom he cites, of course, to 
show that sacerdotalism and episcopacy—in one sense of the word— 
developed after the close of the Apostolic age. 





The Front Line. By C.E. Montague. With Drawings by Muirhead 
Bone. (Hodder and Stoughton. 6d. net.)—Captain Montague’s 
vivid little essay will save our soldiers tho trouble of answering 
the question that all their friends ask them: “* What is the front 
really like ?’’ His description was writton of the old Somme front, 
but it applies, in the main, to any part of the modern trench line 
where we have advanced. First comes a belt of derelict land, three 
miles wide ; then there is a belt of desert, churned up by our guns ; 
then come the new trenches, and beyond them tho No-Man’s-Land 
and the enemy. Captain Montague’s text, which we found all too 
brief, is admirably supplomented by Mr. Muirhead Bone’s vigorous 
sketches, in which there is no attempt to cast a glamour over 
the hideousness of the twentieth-century battlefield. 





The Early History of Cuba. By I. A. Wright. (Macmillan and 
Co. 7s. 6d. net.)—Miss Wright has had the courage to explore the 
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Archive of the Indies at Seville, and has written this attractive 
and interesting book from the documents, which no one before her 
had studied with care. Her history begins with the landing of 
Columbus in 1492 and ends with the threatened visit of Drake in 
1586, after which the island was strongly fortified and garrisoned, 
The early colonists killed off the aborigines by harsh treatment, 
and then had to import African negroes. Cuba was almost de- 
populated by the rush to the Mexican treasure-house which Cortes 
opened a generation later. French privateers then scourged the 
colony, and the accounts of their raids make picturesque reading. 
But the natural riches of the island enabled the Spaniards 
gradually to establish their colony on a firm basis. Cuba's quarrel 
with the home Government may be traced to a very early date in 
its eventful history, 





Letters about Shelley. Edited by R. 8. Garnett. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net.)—The late Edward Dowden and Richard 
Garnett, and Mr. W. M. Rossetti, who is still with us, interchanged 
a lively correspondence about Shelley, especially in connexion 
with Dowden’s Life of the poet. These letters, dated from 1869 
to 1906, are here printed. They contain some interesting matter 
in regard to Shelley, as well as speculations on the meaning of 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Sonnets” and other literary problems. They 
serve also to reveal the genial nature of the three literary brethren. 
Many of Dowden’s letters have been printed, but it is pleasant 
to have this new selection from his delightful pen. 





The Grand Lodge of England. By A. F. Calvert. (H. Jenkins. 
12s, 6d. net.)—In this elaborate volume, half filled with portraits 
and illustrations, Mr. Calvert records the history of English Free- 
masonry from 1717, to commemorate the bicentenary of Grand 
Lodge celebrated the other day at the Albert Hall. He cites the 
diary of Elias Ashmole, the antiquary who was so great a benefactor 
to Oxford, to show that Freemasonry existed during the Civil 
Wars; Ashmole says that he was “made a Free Mason” at 
Warrington in 1646 and attended a London Lodge at ‘‘ Masons 
Hall” in 1682. Only four London Lodges teok part in the ferma- 
tion of Grand Lodge on Midsummer Day, 1717, at the * Goose 
and Gridiron’ in St. Paul’s Churchyard, and three of these were 
probably composed of working masons and other artisans. ‘There 
are now, it seems, more than two thousand Lodges under the Grand 
Lodge of England, 





The Royal Mail to Ircland. By Edward Watson. (E. Arnold. 
10s. 6d. net.)—The history of the Irish postal route from the 
earliest days to the present time is carefully narrated in this inform- 
ing volume, which incidentally deals with the beginnings of the 
Post Office under the Tudors and Stuarts. The Holyhead route 
was, it seems, used for despatches as early as 1576, and for the 
regular letter post established in 1635, when the rate for a letter 
from London to Dublin was sixpence. Travellers began to use 
the route under Charles II.; but the experiences of Clarendon, 
the Viceroy, in 1685-86 show that it was both difficult and 
dangerous, since there was no road on the coast beyond Conway, 
and the traveller had to walk or ride across the sands round 
Penmaenmawr. For ordinary folk, as we see in Defoe’s novels, 
Chester continued to be the port for Ireland. Holyhead only 
replaced Chester when John Sylvester’s new road through North 
Wales was opened about 1772. The construction of the Menai 
Bridge was authorized in 1819, when the first steamers began to 
ply from Holyhead, and the railway was opened to Holyhead 
in 1848. Mr. Watson has much to say about the interminable 
disputes that have raged round the Dublin mail service, 


Mexico of the Mexicans. By Lewis Spence. (Pitman. 6s. net.) 
—Mexico, except as a refuge for German plotters, is at present in 
the background, but any dsy she may give her neighbours fresh 
cause for complaint. Mr. Spence knows Mexico well, and is 
unusually sympathetic towards her, so that his book, though 
somewhat sketchy, is worth reading. He describes the social 
life, in which the old Castilian-Moorish standards persist; the 
sports; the agricultural and mining industries; and the condition 
of the aborigines, Aztecs and others, who are still very numerous 
and retain their primitive usages. He concludes with a fainly 
detailed history of the revolution since the fall of Diaz, in which 
he maintains that Carranza is of a very different stamp from Villa, 
or from the brigand Zapata, the “* Attila of the South,” in whom 
the German refugees have a man after their own heart. 


Tommies Two. By Blanche Wills Chandler. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)—Many people will not like the stories in 
Tommies Two the less for their sentimentality. Individually, they 
are funny, but are a little too much alike in tone to bear collection 
into a single volume. Those about Billeting in the early part of 
the war are the best :— 

““* Nobody,’ said Mrs. Sweedle, who in spite of all this was 
willing and eager to take us in, ‘ nobody knows better than I do 
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what soldiers are in an ‘ouse. Always merry and bright and ready to 
put their ‘ands to anything when a poor woman’s work's never done 
and she’s delicate and liable to the sick ‘eadache in the mornings. 
There's the week's clothes to go through the wringer, but I know 
what soldiers is for a wringer; they can’t leave it alone. And if I 
*appens to overlay meself I know there’ 3 no cause to worry about 
grandfer’s cup o’ toa, nor yet Bobby and Tom and Alfred gettin’ 
off to school tidy. Like as not th = of do me more credit than if 
washed ’em meself; thero's nob like a soldier for puttin 
polish on children.’ Mrs. Sweedlo Swerlald herself the vory 
mornin’ and sent word by Alfred if we would be so kind as to Bm 
her a cup o’ tea when we was making grandfer's it might save hor a 
doctor ; and the wood for the fire was out in the yard, and she 
knew, being soldiers, wo should chop hor a barrer-load while we 
was about it; and when she crawled downstairs presently the 
breakfast things would be washed and put away, as was the ‘abit 
of soldiers ard vory likely the pertators led for dinner. It bein’ 
a strange ‘ouse and we not knowin’ ere to put our ‘ands on 
anything - Jim and mo was regler drove. We was as 
near bein’ late for parade | as we ‘ave ever been in our lives. Mrs. 
Sweodle was vory upset. ‘I know what soldiers is for punctuality,’ 
she said, ‘ a minute late and they're court-martialled. How would 
it be if you was to lay the fire overnight and scrub over the floor ? 
od} save ye a lot in the mornin’, if so bo I'm forced to keep me 





How to Rear a Baby. By Mrs. Frank Stephens. Health Visitors’ 


Edition. (Horace Marshall and Son.)—This little pamphlet 
is intended for very poor, or rather very ignorant, mothers. 
The advice and information which it gives are excellent. It insists 


on the two great necessities, fresh air and cleanliness, But is it not 
perhaps a mistake to put such advice as that the expoctant mother 
should wear clothes hung from her shoulders and do daily breathing 
exercisos on @ par with the recommendation that flies must be 
kept out of the baby’s milk and that babies under six months must 
not be put into “ sitting-up ” go-carts 2? We fear that a prejudiced 
person might reject the maxims en bloc. A useful table of normal 
weights and instructions as to bottle-feeding are given. 








NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 


Co ceeens commence 


Anderson (B. M.), The Value of Money, cr 8vo .-(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Annual of the British School at Athens (The), No. 21. ‘Sessions 1914-15, 1915-16, 


BO BePrccnccccccscccccscccecccccoccccccsccccescoeces (Macmillan) net 21/0 
“Armaby x. Po, “The Nutrition of Farm Animals, cr 8vo....(Macmillan) net 11/0 
Barber ( . A.), The Unfolding of Life, cr 8vo...... +eeeeee(Kelly) net 
Haring (M.), * Year in Russia, cr 8V0... 2.6... .cccceeceeee ~++-(Methuen) net 
Beer o. L) The English-Speaking Peoples, cr 8v0............ (Macmillan) net 
Benn (EK. J. P.), The Trade of To-Morrow, cr 8vo............ .-(Jarrold) net 2/ 
Binns i. B. ), November : Fifield) net 


Poems in War Time, cr 8v0.......... ( 
Tone (M.), The Western Front : Drawings, | ~ Ry Ruateeteaae (Country Tife) net 
Campbell CG) Earth of Cualann, &vo........ -(Maunsel) net 
Cool (D.), The Desert Trail, cr 8V0..........seeeeees (Methuen) net 
Vducation Reform: Report of the Education Reform Council (P. 8. King) net 
Garton (W.), Electro-Therapeutics for Military Hospitals, cr 8vo (H.K. Lewis) net 
Gaselee (8.), The Year's Work in Classical Studies, 1916, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 
Gerard (M.), The Adventures of Marmaduke Clegg (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Golding (H.), The Wonder Book of the Navy, roy 8vo..(Ward & Lock) net 
Gray (i. M.), The Bloodless War, ce 8vo .........- (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
Hacobian (A. P.), Armenia  ~ the War, cr 8vo......( Hodder & seaeer net 
Bee «GD, BUOER, GP BUG... ccccccccccccccccccccccsceceece Jack) net 
Hastings (J.), Encyclopacdia of Religion and Ethics. .(T. & T Clark) net 
Hedderman (B. N.), Glimpses of ae Life in Aran, Part I., er 8vo a Wright) net 
iil (H.), ah Man from E i Ghcnangsenesceeen — & Lock) net 
Johnson (G.), Practical oo -Keeping, cr .-(Pitman) net 
Kennedy (D. D.), Mixed Company, cr 8vo ( net 
Kent (C. F.), Work and Teachings of the Aponte (Hodder & Stoughton) net 
MacGill (P. ), The Brown Brethren, cr 8vo (H. Jenkins) net 
Mason (D. M.), Six Years of Politics, 1910-16, cr 8vo....(J. Murray) net 
Merrill (Helen A.) and Smith (Clara E.), A First Course in Higher Algebra, cr 8vo 


(Macmillan) net 
Russell (Dorothy), The Secret Passage, 8vo 
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Smythe (Gladys), The Fairy Scales, and other Stories, 4to........(Jack) net 
Stuart (A.), The Weird o° the Pool, cr 8vo ............ J, Murray) net 
Weight OW . B.) and Collett (A. K.), Birds throughout the Year, 4to. -(Jack) net 
bi Wes ), Greenhouses: their Construction and Equipment (K. Paul) net 
(A. B.), Hungary, cr 8vo..... -(Jack) net 
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LIBERTY & CO’S 
TILO - LEUM FLOOR COVERING 


A MOST EFFECTIVE AND INEXPENSIVE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
OLD RED TILES 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., LONDON 


DENT’S WATCHES ANDGLOCKS 

Three Grand Prizes and Gold Medal, Franco- 
British Exhibition. The only Grand Prize awarded 
to a British — for Watches, Clocks, and Chro- 





BY SPECIAL 
APPOINTMENT 


TO THE KING. nometers. Grand Prize awarded for 
Se cal eo Chronographs, and 
iips’ Con 
NEW ATALOGUE oe on mr 
E. wT CO. Ltd, 


Makers of the sii aoe © Clock, R- ee 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, E.C. 





Wes De-Marz. 
IRISH Samples and illustrated list post free 
COLLARS 
Saute the King ant Quen & SHIRTS 
in every material at manufacturers’ prices 
ROBINSON & CLEAVER Ltd. 40.P. Donegall Place BELFAST 
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DON’T SELL YOUR 
VICTORY LOAN. 


The Prudential Assurance Co. 
will enable you to increase your 
ultimate holding without further 
immediate expense. 

Write at once to your Agent, or to 


142 HOLBORN BARS, 
E.C. 1. 

















To Ler. 


N OST BRACING PART OF ENGLAND, 859 feet above sea, 

——— furnished House to Let for Winter. Servants optional. Five 
bed, bath (h. and c.), 2 reception rooms, garden, ee, &ec.; farm (occupied) 
attached. —Lieut. ~Colonel ‘Rou PELL, Ipstones, N. Staffs. 


————————————————— 


‘APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND WANTED. 


ORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTEE, 
NEWQUAY COUNTY SCHOOL (BOYS AND GIRLS). 
ASSISTANT-MISTRESS wanted on September 19th to teach Art of the School, 
Physical Drill, Games and Transition Form work. Salary £120, non-resident, rising 
£10 per annum. A larger initial salary may be given for good experience. —Rep'is 
to HEAD-MASTER, St. Breca, Newquay, , by August 15th, first post. 


ADY, wife of officer on active service, University graduate 

(M.A. ), DESIRES POST, literary or othorwise ; good knowledge of languagea 

(French and German); good motor-driver. Secre tarial post preferred. wo. 
references.—Apply Box 814, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Strect, Strand, W.C. 2 


ECRETARY required for a GIRLS’ CLUB in LEEDS. Must 

be able to organize Classes, Lectures, Social Evenings, &c. One w.th 

University training preferred—Apply to the PRESIDENT, The Outlook Club, 
15 Greek Street, Leeds. 


Tse 


Prospectuses and full ee of A following may be obtained on application 
egistrar :— 
JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 
SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE EK. 
DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC pases. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMM 
INSTITUTE OF ARCH -BOLOGY, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 
DIPLOMA IN EDUCATION. 
UNIVERSITY TRAINING cosmos. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOAR 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE AND: OF TRAINING FOR SOCIAL WORK, 
SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 
SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 
SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 
SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE. 
SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY. 
FELLOWSHIPS, aa STUDENTSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL 
GRANTS AND ZES. 
HALLS OF RISIDEN CE E 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (Price 1s. ; 














‘LECTURES, &c. 
UNIVERSITY OF LIVERPOOL, 
SESSION 1917-18. 


The Autumn Term begins on TUESDAY, October 9th, 1917. 





AND ENGINEERING, 


Post Free, 1s. 5d.). 





qy StY Sastre OF DURHAM. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 
Principal: W. H. HADOW, M.A., D.Mus., J.P, 
Seesion 1917-18, 


Matriculation Examination, September 18th to 22n1. 





Particulars of Curricula for University Degrecs and Colloge Diplomas in Engineering, 
Electrical Enginecring, Naval Architecture, Mining, Metallurgy, Agriculture, Pure 
Science, Arts and Commerce, and of Fellowships, Scholarships and Exhibitions, on 
application to: 

F, H. PRUEN, M.A., Scerctary, 
Armstrong College, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 


pus ~ UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in the following Facu'ties: ARTS 
(including Architecture), PURE SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, ENGINEERING 
— pe and METALLURGY. 

COURSES are held and a DIPLOMA is awarded in GLASS TECHNOLOGY. 

DIPLOMA in DOMESTIC SCIENCE. A two years’ course of training for a Unl- 
versity Diploma has been arranged in conjunction with the Sheflield Training College 
of Domestic Science. 

The Session 1917-18 commences October 3rd, 1917. 

Entrance and Post-Graduate Scholarships are omit each year. 

- M. GIBBONS, Ree’ strar. 


NIVERSITY OF. BIRMINGHAM. 
BUSINESS TRAINING FOR DEMOBILISED OFFICERS OF H.M. FORCES. 
A SPECIAL COURSE has been arranged in the Faculty of Commerce, extending 


over one University Session, i.¢., from October 2nd, 1917, to June 15th, 1918, for the 
faky, of preparing Officers for business life.—For particulars apply to the SECRL« 








Y, The University, Birmingham, _ tw Edy 
NEW SESSION 6" MONDAY, SEPTE MBER 24th. 
B I R K -#B K C O vA EGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 4 
RSITY OF LONDON. 


UNIVE 
b watoe ye Ma STUDY (DAY and EVENING), for the Degrees of the 


University, 
ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under RECOGNIZED TEACHERS of the University, 
GEOGRAPHY DIPLOMA and MATRICULATION. 
Competition for 16 Free Studentships commences on September LOth. 
Full ara on application to the Scocretary, 








8 
) 
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NIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
FACULTY OF MEDICINE. 
WINTER SESSION, 1917-18. 

The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on THURSDAY, October 11th, 1917. 
The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION will COMMENCE on SEPTEMBER 14th. 

The es of Medicine granted by the University are :—Bachelor of Medicine 
(LB.), Bachelor of Surgery (Ch.B.), Doctor of Medicine (M.D.), Master of Surgery 
(Ch.M.). They aro conferred only after Examination, and only on Students of the 
University. Diploma in Public Health is conferred after Examination on Graduates 
in Medicine of any University of the United Kingdom. The total cost of the whole 
Curriculum, including Hospital Fees and Fees for the Degrees of M.B. and Ch.B.,is 
usually about £160. Bursaries, Scholarships, Fellowships, and Prizes to the number of 
Fifty, and of the aggregate annual value of £1,180, are open to compctition ia this 
Faculty. 

A Prospectus of the Glasses, Fees, &c., may be had on application to THE SECRE- 
TARY OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY. 

The University also grants the following Degrees :—In Arts: Doctor of Letters, 
Doctor of Philosophy, and Master of Arts. In Science: Doctor of Science, Bachelor 
of Science (in Pure Science, Acriculture, and Forestry). In Divinity: Doctor of 
Divinity (Honorary) and Bachelor of Divinity. In Law: Doctor of Laws (Honorary), 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.), and Bachelor of Law (B.L.). 

Particulars may be had on application to THE SECRETARY OF THE 


UNIVERSITY. 
UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Patron .. «» HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Visitor .. oo HE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Principal .. THE REV. J. F. KENDALL, M.A. 

The Council has decided to inaugurate in September, 1917, a Course of SECRE- 
TARIAL TRAINING for WOMEN. ‘The Course of Instruction will extend over 
three terms and will include all branches of Secretarial training. In addition to 
this, students taking this Course will be expected to attend lectures in English 
Literature, History and Modern Languages, in order that they may be thoroughly 
gualified to undertake higher Secretarial work on the completion of their Course. 

Only students over 18 years of age will be admitted to this Course.- The fee for 
the Classes and Lectures will be 40 guineas for the three terms.—For further particu- 
lars apply Aasistant-Secretary of the College, 43-45 Harley Street, W. 1. 


ry\HE BERGMAN OSTERBERG PHYSICAL TRAINING 
COLLEGE, DARTFORD HEATH, KENT. 


Trustees : 

Sir GEORGE NEWMAN, M.D. (Chairman). The MARCHIONESS OF SALISBURY. 
Major the Hon. WALDORF ASTOR, M.P. The Rt. Hon. Dr. CHRISTOPHER 
ADDISON, M.P. he Rt. Hon. LORD SHAW OF DUNFERMLINE, 
Acting Princtpal : 

Miss H. C. GREMNE. 

Vice-Principal : 

Miss A. WIKNER (Royal Cent. Inst. of Gymnastics, Stockholm). 

The College woe opened in 1885, and was the first of its kind in England. Students 
are prepared to be teachers of Scientific Physical Education on Ling’s Swedish System. 
The course extends over two years. It includes the study of Anatomy, Physiology, 
Theory of Education; the Theory and Practice of Gymnastics, Massage and Medical 
Gymnastics, Dancing, and Outdoor Games. Students practise teaching in schools 
in the neighbourhood. The College stands in its own grounds of 15 acres, in a 
beautifal and healthy locality close to Dartford Heath. The Course begins io 
October.—Further particulars on application to the SECRETARY. 











CYOUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President—Lord BERESFORD, K.C.B.  Principals—A. ALEXANDER, 





F.R.G.S., and Mrs. ALEXANDER, ‘The Staif comsists of Medical Lecturers and 
experienced Teachers in every branch of Physical Training, including a Swedish 
Mistress from the Royai Gymnastic Instituts, Stockholm. Educated women ars 
trained as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. Massage, Sick-Nursing, and 
Medical Gymnastics. Health Students received in residencs, Medical supervision. 
References permitted to Lord Kinnaird, ve Hon. Viscount Gladstone, the Hon, 
and Bev. EK. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY. 
LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
87 Lansdowne Road, Bodford.—Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students are 
trained In this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics ia Collages and Schools, 
The course of training extends over 2 Fee and includes Educational and Medical 
Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physiology, and Hygiene, 
Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &c. 








\HELSEA COLLEGE of PHYSICAL EDUCATION for 

/ WOMEN (8wedish System). Head-Mistress, Miss DORETTE WILKIE. 
Three Years’ Diploma Course of University Standard. The exceptional training in 
Class Teaching and Lecturing afforded to students at this College enables them to 
secure appcintments of the highest standard.—Apply for prospectus to SECRETARY 
(Room 86), 8.W. Polytechnic Institute, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. 





ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training Colleze for Teachers. Chairman: Rt. 
Hon, Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monteflore, M.A.; Sec.: 
Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning Scholarships and Loa 
Fund, apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 





PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 





SUCCESSFUL TUITION 


FOR 
WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, NAVY (Special Entry 17}-18}), 
LONDON MATRIC., &o. 


a 4? td AND 


For WOOLWICH in SEPTEMBER LAST, 
FOUR SENT UP, FOUR PASSED, 
2ist, 34th, 39th, 73rd. 


Apply P. H. L. EVANS, M.A., 
STIRLING HOUSE, MANOR ROAD, 
BOURNEMOUTH. 


oe ————— = 


ARDENING FOR WOMEN.—Essentially practical training. 
Vegetable, fruit, and flower culture. Healthy outdoor life. Individual 
consideration. Long or short courses. From 60 gs. per annum. Gardening year 
begins 21st September. 
Iliustrated prospectus of RIDLEY-PEAKE, Udimore, near Rye, Sussex. 


UTDOOR LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 
FARM, NEWBURY. Gardening for Women. Extensive range Glass- 
houses. Vegetables, Fruit, Flowers, and Rock Gardening. Full theoretical instruc- 
tion. Botany by B.Sc. Notable Successes in Examinations. Beekeeping, Market- 
ing, Fruit-preserving.—For illustrated prospectus apply PRINCIPALS. 








GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, MA. 
Preparation for the Universities ; Sch ip. 
DOMESTIC SCIENCE DEPARTMENT. 
PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS AND GIBIS. 
BOARDING HOUSES. 
Prospectus from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


H I G H F I E L D, 
OXHEY LANE, WATFORD. 
Princlpal—Miss WALLIS. 
Privato Rosidential School for Girls. Tele. “‘ Watford 616.” 
T.-COL. and Mrs. BONHAM-CARTER (Westerham) desire 
: to recommemd, personally or otherwise, THE HILL SCHOOL, WESTERHAM 
(Principals, Miss MACKINTOSH and Miss CROSLAND), at which their daughter 
was as a boarder for six years. 


RENCH SCHOOL.—Mlle. EXPULSON receives in her 
house at Hampstead a few GIRLS of good family prevented from finishi 
their education abroad. Only French spoken. Home ite, outdoor games. 
references. Next Term, October 2nd. For particulars write Mile. EXPULSON, 
32 Copley Park, Streatham Common, 8.W. 16. 


S* EDITH’S SCHOOL, BRACKLEY, NORTHANTS. 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER. 
A WOODARD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Fees: 150 Guineas a Year. 
Head-Mistress—Miss LE. R. PEARSON, M.A. 
(late of St. Leonard’s School, St. Andrews). 

Tte House {fs a magnificent mansion situated on high tableland 400 feet above 
sea level, and is ideally convenient for the purposes of a Girls’ School. There are 
11 acres of gardens and playing-fields. 

While aiming at a thorough general education, it is inteaded to pay special attention 
to languages, music, and art. 

Enquiries should be directed to Miss PEARSON, St. Edith’s School, The Manor 
House, Brackley, Northants. 

OODARD SCHOOL, &t. Anne’s Abbots, Bromley.—Publio 

Church of England School for Gentlemen’s Daughters. Separate boarding- 
houses; beautiful country; pure, bracingair. Trill and Games Mistress; extensive 
fleying fields. YTreparations for University. Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 
ixaminations. Resident Art and Handicrafts Mistress. Trained Teacher Cooking 
and Needlework. Children received from seven years of age; younger girls undcr 
special care of Trained Nurse. Inclusive fees from £90 to £100.—Head-Mistress, 
Miss MARCIA RICE, M.A. 
fF\HE GRANGE, BUXTON.-—School for Girls from 10 to 19 years. 

Thorough general education, with great attention to health. Elder girls 
may specialise in Art, Music, Literature, or Languages. New Domestic Scieuce 
branch for girls over 18. Tennis Courts and field tor Hockey and Cricket. Prep. 
tor Exams. Principals, the Misses DODD. 


Y\LIFTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 
KINDERGARTEN AND PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS.—President of the Counc : The Right Hon. LEWIS FRY, P.C. Head- 
Mistress: Miss ADDISON PHILLIPS. Secretary: Miss DINGWALL. Boarding 
House: 2 Cecil Road, Clifton, Bristol. House Mistress: Miss ARBUTHNOT LANE. 
Next Term begins THURSDAY, September 20th. The Head-Mistress will be at the 
School from 3 to 4.50 on September 17th, 18th, and 19th. The Secretary will be at 
the School from 3.30 to 4.30 from September 13th. 


EST BANK SCHOOL, BIDEFORD. Principal: Miss 
ABBOTT. Special attention paid to physical development. Sca-bathing 

at Westward Ho! Games. Gymnasium. Modern Education. Conversatio: 
French. Music. A second boarding-house with facilities for tralning in Domestie 
Science will be opened in September for elder giris. 






































TORTH OF ENGLAND.—CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing, and sunny. The aim is to give a sound 
education to girls on public school I{nes. Ono of the four houses {3 set apart for 
juniors under 14 years of age. Well-equipped classrooms, laboratory, gymnasium, 
good playing ficid.—Illustrated prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


INGHOLT 1001] EAD. 





SCHOOL, HINDHEAD., 
Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Autunin Term begins on Thursday, September 20th, 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott. 





EK ASTBOURNE.—The Ladies’ College. Principal, Miss Hitchcock. 
4 





First-Class Boarding School. Every Home Comfort. Public Examinations, 
Games, Gymnasium, Swimming, Ridiag. Specialities—Languages, Music, Paluting. 
Extire chargo if required. Resident Matron. 








COTLAND.—ST. HILDA’S SCHOOL, LIBERTON, MID- 

LOTHIAN. Beautifully situated ia its own grounts. LEquable climate, 
Thorough modern education. Younger pupils live in Junior House. Older giris 
may specialize in Languages, Music, Art, Domestic Science. All games, ridis g, 
swimming. RESIDENT PUPILS only. 
Prospectus, ete., from the Principals. 


ANSDOWNE HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 
HAMPSTEAD, N.W.— High-cless Boarding School for Girls. Principal, Misa 

1b., M.A., Dublia. Thorough Education on modera 

oy prepared 
y situatioa, 











CONDER, Classical Tripos, Cam 
lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. Pu 
for advanced Examinations and for the Universities if required. Healt 
Tennis, Hockey, &c. 
{T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn- 

ham College (Historical ‘Tripos) and of ths Maria Grey Training Colloge. 

Tel.: 470 Harrow. 














St. FELIX SCHOOL, 
SOUTHWOLD. 


Head-Mistress —Miss L. SILCOX. 
“YUEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.-— Principals: Miss 
CHUDLEIGH and Miss JOHNS, M.A., Loni. (Girton Colleze).—First-rats 
NoJera Education. Premises specially built for a School. Large Playing-fieids and 
Rink. Lacrosse, Hockey, Tenais, Cricket, Swimming, &c. 











ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIERS, JERSEY. 
ey Good Substitute for Continental School; speelal faellities for-learaing Freach 
as well as full range of all other sudjects; boarding fees moderate; good and liberal 
dict; healthy locality ; games, &c., in own grounds; sea bathiag.—for Prospectus 
apply to Miss GOOD, L.A. (London), Principal, 


MINHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD. 
Head-Mistress: Miss LUCRETIA CAMERON, Honours School of 
Modern History, Somerville College, Oxford. 
Bracing alr from Downs aad sea. A third house has just boen opened fog 
elder girla wishing to specialize in French and Domestic Science, 
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BOYS’ SOHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


OW TO BECOME A NAVAL OFFICER. — For 
information to the entry of Cadets parents cheutd write for this 

book, — pone in a concise form the new Regulations, with full illustrated 
descri of life the Royal Na Naval neo ay oa borne and eee —(Publica- 
tion t. ”, GIEVES. Ltd., 65 South Molton Street, Testes Ww. 


“NADETS for the R.N.R. and MERCHANT SERVICE.— 


J Nautical College, Pangbourne, Ist 8 next. Age of entry, 
13}-14. Terms £80 per annum.—Apply ey DEVIET AS MOORE, Managers, 


12 Fenchurch Buildings, E.C. 3. 
RR B40 ING SCHOOL, BERKSHIRE. 
Head-Master: G. H. KEETON, M.A. 
(late Sixth Form Master at Fettes College). 

Preparation for Universities, y, Navy, Professional, or Business. careers. 
Leaving eer a iuclude two of £100 to Oxford. Fine buildings, including 
Chena jeal and Physieal Laboratories, Workshop, Gymnasium, Swimming 
Bath, and Armoury. Fees from £56 to £58 per annum.—For full particulars m4 
H EAD-MASTER or BURS AR. _ Next Term be zins Tuesday, September : 2oth, 
PRAMLINGHAM COLLEGE, SUFFOLK. 

PUBLIC SCHOOL, {incorporated by Royal Charter, 
Head-Master: F. W. STOCKS, M.A. 
Inciusive Fees, £48 to £55 per annum. 
Modern Laboratories and Workshops. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 20TH. 
Illustrated Prospectus and full particulars on application to the 
H EAD-MASTER er the SECRETARY. 


i] UNSTABLE SCHOOL (Endowed). — Modern Buildings. 

Laboratories (Physics and Chemistry) fitted with all appliances for practical 
Ten acres of grounds. Swimming bath, gymnasium, fives court, Public 
Most healthy wy 83 miles from London. £16 13s, 4d. 
. THRING, M.A, (Cantab. ), Dunstable, Beds. 


ION, NB. 




















work. 
School education. 
perterm. —Apply' to Head- Master, L. oR 


[Donnan INSTITUTION, 


Head-Master: CHARLES 8. DOUGALT, M.A., 
THE NEW SESSiON BEGINS on MONDAY, 3rd September, 1917. 
Complete High-Sehool Education at Moderate Cost. Special Classes for Univer- 
sity, Civil Service, and Army Examinations, Extensive grounds, Beautiful and 
healthy situation. , Tilustrated Prospectus, with list of Boarding Houses, on 
application to HEAD- MAS' TER, ort to THOMAS J. YOUNG, Secretary. 


ASTBOURNE COLLEGE. — President: The DUKE OF 
WILLIAMS, M.A., late 


“4. DEVONSHIRE. Mead-Master: Rev. F. 8. 
Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special Army and Engineering Cla3s323. Physical 
Drill eompulsory for the whole school. Cadet corps. New buildings, racquets and 
Bves courts, swimming bath, ¢ ic. | Exhibitions fo for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 
wUTTON VALENCE SCHOOL (founded 1576). Motor from 
Maidstone.—Com pate Modern School Buildings and Boarding Houses 
(1911); separate house, for juniors; situation ideal; 400 ft. above sea, with 
extensive views of Kent on Sussex Weald.—Full particulars from Rey, W. W. 
HOLDGATE, M.A a or from the Clerk, 53 Palace | Street, 5.W. 
ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. — Head - Master, 
Cc. H. GREENE, yee pes for Universities, Army and Navy, 
Seientific and Medical Life. Succesaf preparation for Senior School and for Navy. 
‘The School is organised in three Departments: Preparatory for Boys under the 
age Of 10}, Junior for Boys 10} to 13, and Senior 13-19. Each Department has 
separate houses, teaching, life an 1 games.— Apply | HEAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL, BERKS.—Public School Education. 














Highly qualified staff. We leaving Scholarships of £75 to Oxford. Fins 
uildings, including Chapel, ymaaslum, Workshop, Boathouse, &c. 
Football” Cricket, Athletics, ‘Srl, Rowing, O.T.C, Fees, £55. ance 


Scholarships July. —Apply W. M. GRUNDY? M.A. +» Head-Ma Masicr. 


|} ELLY COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK. Recognized * by ~ the 
Army Council. — a buildings in beautiful situation, $40 feet 
facing Dartmoor. ENGINEERING class for NAVAL 
Head- ‘Master, H. V. PLUM, M.A. 
R coOLLEGE. 
a hae SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION, November 26, 27, 23. 
One Warburton Scholarshi —— iz free education for the son of any Officer or 
old Dovorian who has been killed or —_— in the War. 
Threo other Scholarships, £40 to £ 
_fuae information can be BR, from the HEAD-MASTER. 





above *sea, 
CA DETS, 


“AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &o. 


TP\HE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL OFFICES, 60/61 South 
Molton Street, W. 1 (Gerrard 1263).-—Ladies quickly prepared for Journalistic 
and Secretarial work. Course from m any date. Excellent introductions giv en. 








YYPEWRITING. Mins RUTH M. SPEAKMAN, 5 Duke Street. 

Adelphi, W.C.2 (near Charing Cross Station). T.N. Gerrard 6179. Work 

done for Arehitects, Authors, Business Firms, Clergymen (parish news for insertion 
in in magazines mitncograp hed’ at low ww prices), Teachers, &c. 





BY SF * EVENING 


You have half an hour to spare. If you have a 
taste for Writing, you can, in your spare time, 
learn to earn and earn while learning. Send to 
PRACTICAL CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
44 Thanet House, Strand, W.C. 2, with stamps 
for return, any specimen of your literary work, 
and you will receive Expert’s Opinion and 
Criticiem gratis, also particulars of the P.C.O, 
System and SCHOLARSHIPS for readers of 
the Spectator, 


SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES. 
NHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS. 


Advice free of charge will be given by 
MESSRS. GABBI'RAS, THRING AND CO., 
86 Sackville Street, Piceadilly, W.1. Tel. , Regent 4926. 


SSISTANT MISTRESSES DEPARTMENT. 
The Virm invites applications from mag ladies who 
are looking for posts as MISTRESSES or MATRONS 
in Schools, or as GOVERNESSES in Private Families, 
NO CHARGE FOR REGISTRATION, 





— 


CHOOLS yon BOYS AND GIRLS, 
TUTORS for ARMY and ALL EXAMS, 
Messrs. J. & J. PATON, naateg an up-to-date knowledge of the BEST SCHOOLS 
and TUTORS. to AID Prec ekig by sending (free of charge) prospes- 


> Will 
tuses and TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATIE 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, ae rough idea of fees should bs giver 
*Phone, write, or —y = 





J. & J. PATON, Educational Agen' 143 Cannon Str: London, EB: 
Telephone: 5053 Central, . ty a * 
Rpcmacls Parents can obtain (free of charge) reliable 

information Schools, Tutors ani Educational 
& Homes for and girls by seading full particulars of 
an ~ 7 ee (age of pupils, locality youutely range 
rporors. Mesars, TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, who are largely 


responsible for the 

a staffs of the most important schools and thus able 
0 supply information difficult to obtaia elsewhere. 

OMere—206-288 OXFORD TREET, LONDON, W. 1. Telephone—1136 Mi Noon, 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


EAL LACE, YOUGHAL.—Inisa Porxsr. Lowerice. Inisx 

- CROCHET. Collars, Fichus, Berthes, Handkerchiefs, Bridal Veils, Teacloths, 

Table Centres, D’Oyleys, &c. iden, Silver, and Weddiag Presents. Selectioa 

sent on approval. Direct from the LACE SCHOOL, Presentation Conveat, Youghal, 
Co, Cork. Old laces mended and cleaned. 


EGISTER of RESIDENCES of DOCTORS who receive 
La ow oat om nd WF te ee ee country, seaside—seut free of charge. The 





Register states 3, &c., and {a illustrated.—Mr. A. V. STOREY, General Manager, 
Scholastie, Clerical, ro Medical Association, Ltd., 22 Craven St., Traialgar Squa are, 
W.C, 2. ‘Telegrams : “Triform, Westrand, London.” ‘Telephons ; 1854 Gerrar.l. 





RTIFICIAL TEETH (Old) BOUGHT. We positively pay 
prices. Up to 7s. per tooth pinned on vulcanite, 123. on silver, 15a, 
on ity £2 on platinum. Cash or offer by return. If offer not accepted we retura 





cel Post Fr . SATISPACTIUN GUARANTEED by the reliable genuine firm. 
8. CANN anp CO., 
694 Market Street, Manchester. Estd. 1850. 
LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 


Persons wishing to reccive full value should apply to the actual manufacturers, 
Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If forwarded by post, value 
per retura or offer made,—Chief Offices, ¢ 63 Oxford Street, _ London, Est. 10) years. 


$250, PRIZE —Send articulare 





Res (Twopence) for particulars and 
copy of “ HOW E MONEY WITH YOUR PEN” (Learn to Earn) 
by writing | to ) CRAV oN PRE ESS, | 32 Craven Street, Stsand, London. 


APPEALS. 


HE NATIONAL “HOSPITAL FOR THE 
PARALYSED AND BPILEPIIO (Atsany Mewoatiy), 
QUEEN SQUARE, _BLOOMSBURY, Wi, 
Patron : “EM. T M, Tae Kina. 


SEVENTY SOLDIERS SUFFERING FROM SEVERE MENTAL AND NER- 
VOUS SHOCK AND NERVE INJURIES AR& IN THE WARDS, 


DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, LEGACIES BADLY NEEDED. 














Treasurer: THs Ear oF Hanrowny. Secretary: Goprasy H, HAmictox, 








“The Sister of LiteratureTobaccoé 
Prof. Sir Walter Raleigh in the’Times* 


“the p ith sclemn intérpoain . ff, 
The pire wt sentence at a tome gu ; 
& The dosing sages drop the outs & strain, 
: Then pouse, and puff and $péakand 


B again.© COWPER. § 


PLAYER'S 
NAVY MIXTURE 


“Pipe Perfect” 


IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
White Labcl. Mild and Medicm, 


5 D. Ss = 


Per oz. Per oz. 


This Tobseco ig also gupplied at Duty Free 
Rates for the purpose of gratuitous distribution 
to wounded Soldiers and Sailors ia Hospital, 


Terms and perticulars on application to 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, Nottingham. 





P.€21 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 
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THE GERMAN CHANCELLOR 


(Dr. Michaelis) in his speech in the Reichstag on Thursday, 
July 19th, said :— 


‘Our Submarine Warfare is accomplishing all, and more 
than all, that was expected from it... . It will not be 
possible for England to hold out against the necessity for 
peace much longer. We can look forward to the further 
labours of our brave submarine warriors with complete 
confidence.” 


That is what the Chancellor SAID. Whether he. really 
MEANT and BELIEVED it is another matter. 


In the meantime, and notwithstanding the threats and 
action of our unscrupulous enemies, our overseas trade.con- 
tinues, thanks to the bravery of the men of the Mercantile 
Marine. But the risks of their calling are now very much 
greater than ever, and they may lose their lives at any 
moment in their efforts to bring food to our shores. Since 
the Ist January, 1917, and up till 30th June, 1917, this 
Society has assisted 15,752 Shipwrecked sailors landed upon 
our coasts. 


This means a very heavy demand upon the Society’s 
resources, Your help is greatly needed -and earnestly 
solicited, as 


AT THE PRESENT MOMENT THERE IS 
A HEAVY OVERDRAFT AT THE BANK, 


Shipwrecked Mariners’ 
Society. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KIN 

President : The Right Hon. LORD LEITH of FYVIE. 
Chairman: Admiral W. F. 8. MANN. 

Secretary: GERALD E. MAUDE, Esq. 


Central Office : 26, Suffolk Street, Pall Mall East, London, 
S.W. 1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 
has several hundred RECREATION HUTS, 
TENTS, and CENTRES YOR GIVING REST and 

COMFORT to the BRAVE MEN of BOTH SER- 

VICES at home and in every Theatre of War. 


MORE ARE URGENTLY REQUIRED 


Huts cost £400; Tents, 
£200; Equipment, £100. 


Cheques crossed ‘‘ Barclay’s a/e Church Army,” payable 

to Prebendary Carlile, D.D., Hon. Chiof Secretary, 

Bryanston Streot, Marble Arch, London, W. 1. 
= 





+h+, Famineinthe 
HOLY LAND 


The demand for adequate funds 
to provide FOOD, MEDICINE, and 
CLOTHING to relisve the 
terrible distress of the people 


Deir 41 Bel. 
of tho Holy Land is one Rafak q"\ 
of tho UTMOST \ 2 
URGENCY. Roure & Keich 


(Reproduced by ourinines WE “ The Times.’ > 


£300,000 WANTED 


(of which £50,000 fs needed at once). 

A strong administrative committee Is_at work, CONSIGNMENTS OF FOOD, 
MEDIC INE, and CLOTHING —_ NOW ENTERING PALESTINE, and. goods 
stored in Egypt will continue to be pogess | _— A - country ag further access is 
obtained. telief will be given to Jew, and Arab alike—according 
to their need. 

Please send your DONATION to-day to the Pecrotery, Syria and Palestine Relief 
Fund, 110 Victoria Street, Westminster, &. W.1; to J. F. W. Deacon, Esq. 
¢Hon, Treas.), Williams Deacon's Bank, Ltd., 20 Birchin Lane E£.C, 3, 












CONTROL 
ACID. 


MIDDLE-AGED. 


THE OF 


URIC 
HINTS TO THE 


From the earliest dawn of civilisation the cause and nature of 
gout have been one of the most puzzling problems. Through suc- 
ceeding generations so faint was the light thrown on this subject, 
and so slight was the additional knowledge gained concerning it, 
that the method of treatment from the days of Hippocrates until 
a very recent period underwent little or no change. 

Happily the progress of modern medical and chemical science 
has enabled the veil of mystery to be removed, and we now know 
that the one great factor in the eausation of gouty suffering is the 
presence in the body of a complicated chemical compound known 
as uric acid. 

Uric acid is a natural waste product formed in the human body, 
and is of a highly toxic character. Nature accordingly provides 
means for its removal as soon as it is produced in order that it 
may be cleared out of the body before it can do any mischief. In 
youth and in early adult life and in a normal healthy condition 
the process of elimination proceeds smoothly, but as middle age 
approaches the vital forces lose somewhat of their vigour, there is 
not the same power of resistance to adverse influence, and a very 
trifling cause may be, and very often is, sufficient to disturb the 
balance of production and elimination, the uric acid is retained 
in the system, and pernicious influence very soon begins to be felt, 
in some one or more of those common forms of ill-health that 
succeed the passing of youth. 

It will be at once apparent, therefore, that as middle-age 
approaches special care should be taken to be on guard against a 
probable gouty invasion. The recognition of the early warning 
signs of uric acid retention is of the highest importance, and every 
man and woman of the age mentioned who suffers from digestive 
troubles, flatulence, acidity, heartburn, headache, pain in the 
region of the liver, or neuralgic attacks, should accept the omens 
and take immediate steps to rid the system of the uric acid that is 
in the vast majority of cases the cause of these disturbing 
symptoms, before it has time to work further mischief. 


THE SPREAD OF URIC ACID. 


The sharp penetrating poneres of uric acid force their way into 
the very nerves in sciatica and neuritis, and make their presence 
felt in the first place by a mere numbing or tingling which later 
becomes a hot stabbing and burning pain that is almost intolerable, 
and causes great muscular weakness, and, in the case of sciatica, 
lameness. The sharp shooting pains of rheumatism and the dull, 
aching pain across the back which characterises lumbago, are 
caused by the impregnation of the muscles by uric acid. Tho 
burning irritation and inflammation of the skin which. precede 
and also a¢company gouty eczema are due to uric acid crystals em- 
bedding themselves in the skin. Kidney stone and gravel are 
simply concretions of uric acid, similar to those which become 
deposited in the joints, and set up the sharp, agonising torture of 
acute gout, or the dull, continuous aching pain in the joints of 
rheumatic or chronic gout. It must appeal to the reason of every 
thinking man or woman that the best and most rational way to 
treat gonty suffering is to remove the admitted cause of it. The 
remedy that has been demonstrated beyond all doubt to be capable 
of accomplishing this object effectualiy is that so long and eo 
favourably known to the medical profession, and to gouty sufferers 


generally, as Bishop’s Varalettes. 
FREE FROM GOUT. 
Bishop’s Varalettes have achieved a unique reputation as an all- 


powerful uric acid solvent and eliminant. They have secured the 
unqualified approval of physicians, and they are looked upon as a 
sheet-anchor by those gouty subjects who have again and again 
proved their efficacy in keeping uric acid under control and pre- 
venting gouty developments. At any stage of any gouty malady 
Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken with perfect confidence. Bishop’s 
Varalettes act by attacking dircctly the uric acid in its hiding- 
place, neutralising and dissolving it, and then sweeping it out-of 
the system. As the uric acid is cleared away, gouty pains and in- 
flammation disperse, swellings subside, and stiff joints and muscles 
regain their suppleness. The relief that follows the use of Bishop’s 
Varalettes is not only complete; it is real. All who have once 
experienced it ever after rely upon Bishop’s Varalettes. Bishop’s 
Varalettes are free from al] deleterious ingredients, such as mer- 
cury, eolchicum, iodides, salicylates, purgatives, narcotics, and 
other harmful and dangerous drugs. They are not weakening or 
depressing. They are perfectly harmless, and no ill-results can 
possibly follow even their long-continued use. 
A URIC-ACID-FREE DIET. 

Whilst too much attention can be, and often is, paid to diet 
in gouty cases, yet treatment can be assisted and recovery ac- 
celerated by judicious discrimination in the choice of food and 
drink. A recently-published booklet devotes special attention to 
this vexed question, in addition to general information of great 
value, on the nature and treatment of gouty suffering. A copy of 
this booklet will be sent post free on application to the manufac- 
turers of Bishop’s Varalettes, Alfred Bishop (Ltd.), Manufacturing 
Chemists (established 1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, BH. 1. 
Please ask for Booklet Y. 

Bishop’s Varalettes are sold by all chemists at 1s. 2d., 2s. Sd., and 
5s. 6d., or they may be had direct from the makers as above. 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


“Mrs. Humphry Ward’s inspiring new war book.” 


—The Graphic. 


TOWARDS THE GOAL 


BY MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 


With an Introduction by Theodore Roosevelt. 
Zs. 6d. net. 

Morning Post.—*‘ Picturesque yet never lacking in the 
historian’s sense of perspective, is a refreshing antidote to 
all forms of war weariness and pessimism. Let us hope 
it will be read by all the pessimists in this country who will 
not see that the war is won for us, if we will only go on 
winning it . . . admirable in manner and matter.” 

Daily Telegraph. ‘ Towards the Goal’ renders more than 
national service, and becomes international in its significance.”’ 


By the Same Author. 4th Edition. 2s. 6d. net 


ENGLAND’S EFFORT 


With a Preface by The Earl of Rosebery, K.G. 











A new book by HARTLEY WITHERS 


OUR MONEY AND THE STATE 


A review of the purposes for which and the 
means by which the State takes money from the 
citizen. 3s. net, 


Popular Works by the Same Author. 3s. 6d. net each. 


War and Lombard Street. 3rd Edition. 

The Meaning of Money. 15th Impression (also 7s. 64. net). 
Stocks and Shares. 4th Impression (alse 72. 6d. net). 
Poverty and Waste. International Finance. 


Money Changing: An Introduction to Foreign 
Exchange. 3rd Edition. 


THE CANTEENERS By AGNES M. DIXON. 


A lively account of experiences in a French Red 
Cross Canteen not far from the front. 3s. 6d. net. 


CHINA : Her History, Diplomacy, and 


Commerce. From the Earliest Times to the 
Present Day. By E. H. PARKER, M.A., Professor 
of Chinese, Victoria University of Manchester. 
2nd Edition. Revised throughout, with three 
additional Chapters. With Maps. 10s. 6d. net. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


HEALTH RESORTS of the BRITISH ISLANDS. 


WITH MAPS, ILLUSTRATIONS, AND CHAPTERS ON CLIMATES, 
BATHS, SANATORIA, &c. 
AN AUTHORITATIVE WORK. 
Price 5s. net. Postage 4d. 














London: HODDER & STOUGHTOR, ‘Wanwitk SQUARE, EC. 
a ooks and eteneie. 5 ek oe 
ESSRS. SOTH EBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 


will sell by Auction at their Lange Galleries, 34 and 35 New Bond Street, W. 1, 

on Monday, August 13th, and four following days, at 1 o’clock precisely :-— 
BOOKS and AUTOGR APHS, including the property of the late Henri N. Hart, 
Esq., Radnor Park, Folkestone (sold by order of the Executors); the prope rty of 
Frank E. Bliss, sq. 21 Holland Park, London, W.; the property of the late T. J. 
Barratt, Esq., of ‘* Bell-Moor,” Hampstead Heath ; Beoks from the valuable collec- 
tion formed by the late Hartwell de la Garde Grisse ll, M. A., F.S.A., Chamberlain of 
Honour to His Holiness, Pius IX., &c., and Knight Commander of the Order of 
Pius IX., a fine serics ot Autograph_ Letters by Charles Dickens, the property of 
Mrs. Walton, 5 St. John’s Road, Harrow; Autograph Letters, the property of a 
well-known Scotch Collector (de ceased), sold by order of the Executors ; the property 
of Sir William Garth, Kensington Palace Mansions, W.; the pro erty of Sir Philip 
Burne Jones, Bt., 41 Egerton Terrace, 8.W.; Relics oft Charies Dicke ns, for many 
rt in use at his residence at Gad's Hill, the property of Henry F. Dickens, Esq., 
8 Mulberry Walk, Chelsea; and various other propertics, comprising rare 
works in =o ‘and Fore ign Literature, First Editions of Eminent English Authors, 
a relat. und Tray America, Sporting ——. Topographical Works, Incunabula, 
vels, &c.; Llustrated Books, Fine Serics of Autograp' » Letters, &c. 

Catalogues may be had, 








Macmillan’s New Books 


SiR RABINDRANATH TAGORE. 


My Reminiscences. 
y SIR RABINDRANATH 'TAGORE. 
trations, Extra crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
aan Athenaeum.—“ Intrinsically interesting as a record of a life 


ostl =~ amid surround unfamiliar to most European readers 
and id of —. moral, and literary development of a Ristinguished 
miniscences Possess & 


freshness h the 
inspiriiing a enlightening reading.” a ” 


THIRD IMPRESSION. 


Poems. by RALPH HODGSON. 33. 64. net. 
The Observer—‘‘ The most remirkable poctical achievement since 
the publication of Mr. Yeats’s earlier volumes.” 


A Defence of Idealism: some 


Questions and Conclusions. 
By MAY SINCLAIR. 8vo. 12s. net, 

The eight chapters of Miss Sinclair’s work deal respect- 
ively with the Pan-Psychism of Samuel Butler—Vitalism 
—Soms Ultimate Questions of Psychology—Som» Ultimate 
Questions of Metaphysics—Pragmatism and Humanism— 
The New Realism—The New Mysticism—and a chaptor 
in which the author's conclusions are set forth. 


Personality, Human & Divine. 
By J. R. ILLINGWORTH, M.A. Now Impression. 
Globe 8vo. ls. 6d. net. 


The Annual of the British 


With Illus. 




















School at Athens. No. XXI. Sessions 
1914-1915; 1915-1916. With Fifteen Plates and 
other Illustrations. Crown 4to. 21s. not. 


ContENtTs.—The Followers of Praxiteles (Plates I.-V.). 
By G. Dickins.—A Lament. By R. M. Heath.—The Site 
of Olynthus. By A. J. B. Wace.—Some Problems of the 
Troad. By W. Leaf.—Notes on Seljouk Buildings at 
Konia (Plates VI.-XI.). By Miss D. Lamb.—Stone 
Cults and Venerated Stones in the Graeco-Turkish Area, 
—Geographical Distribution of the Bektashi (Plates XII., 
XIIT.). y F. W. Hasluck.—Rhythm in Byzantine 
Music. By H. J. W. Tillyard.—The Lokrian Maidens. 
By W. Leaf.—The Greek Inscriptions at Petworth House 
(Plate XIV.).—Two Sepulchral Inscriptions from Suvla 
Bay. By Miss C. A. Hutton.—Some Lydian Propitiatory 
Inscriptions (Plate XV.). By W. H. Buckler. 


MACHILLAN & wisi Renscoud SenEee, W.C. 2 


A 








SUITABLE PRESENT 
IN WAR TIME, 


E euggest that there can be no better present in War Time 
than an Annual Subscription to the “‘ Specraror.” 

Send £1 &s. Gd. to the Manager, The “Spectator,” 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, with directions where to send the copy, and the 
paper will be forwarded post free to any addross. 

The address can be altered as often as desired by the despatch of a 
postcard to the Manager. 

He or she who gives the ‘‘Srrcraton” as a present will give a 
weekly pleasure to the oflicer or soldier in the trenches, or to 
the officer or sailor abroad, or to the civilian abroad or at 
home, as well as a weekly reminder that the donor has not 
forgotten his friend. 

The pleasure, however, will not stop here. When the first reader 
has finished with the “Spectator ” it will give equal pleasure 
to those to whom it is passed on. It is a special mark of the 
“Srrecrator ” that it is never thrown away, but passes from 
hand to hand like a book or magazine, until it is worn out. 

Fill in the form below, tear out the page and enclose it with cheque 
for £1 8s. Gd., or if for abroad for £1 12s. 6d., in an envelope 
addressed to “‘The Manager, The ‘Sprecratror,’ 1 Weliington 
Street, Strand, London, W.C.” 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. Yearly. 

Including postage ” ated yn of me arvaen Enghe 

cr the Front ee 86 
Including postage vat any of the British Colonies 

America, France, India, China, Japan, &c. . £112 6 

To The MANAGER, The “ SPECTATOR, % 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
t enclose Cheque (or Postai Order) and should like the “SPECTATOR” 


sen* (or cne year lo 


MAME cccccccccccccccccccccccccocccccce ecccccccece 
(Pease state Title or whether Mr., Mrs. or Aliss.) 


RGGrOSS wo cerescseevces 


tee ed ed 
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Hew Many ‘Langan Can 
You Speak ? — 


Whether it be two or twenty, you always feel that you 
ean talk. more naturally—with greater force and freedom— 
in your mother tongue. 

That is why the Bible Society is constantly concerned ‘to 
bring out versions of the Gospel in quite new languages, in 
which God’s message has never been printed before. Last 
year, for instance, translations were published in seven 
fresh forms of speech. This means that seven additional 
tribes will now be abie to read the Good News in their own 
mother tongue. 

Three of these tribes are African tiegroes on the Upper 
Nile, in Northern Nigeria, and in Belgian Congo; two more 
tribes are hill-men and jungle-folk in India; the other 
two are tho people of little islands in the Pacific. 

The Bible Society has already helped the Gospel to speak 
in over 500 different languages. 

Thomen who aro fighting at the present time talk in more 
than sixty different tongues. The war is like a great battle 
of Babel. To-day, multitudes of men, who use altogether 
sixty different forms of speech, are lying wounded in hospital 
or are watching wearily in prison camps. For all these men 
the Bible Socicty is providing the printed message of God's 
Love, in the tongue in which they first learnt to read when 
they were children. 

Because of the war the cost of such work has onormously 
increased. For paper, printing, binding, freights, and 
insurances, the Society must now pay far more than it did. 
Merely to produce its editions it has to spend 


£30,000 EXTRA DURING 1917. 

At this crisis the Society has opened an Emergency Fund, 
and earnestly appeals for prompt and generous help. His 
Majesty the King has graciously contributed the sum of 
£100. Other generous gifts have already been received: 
more gifts, large as well as small, are urgently necded. 

WILL YOU HELP? 

Donations may be paid to the treasurer of any local 

Auxiliary, or sent direct to the Secretaries of 


The British & Foreign Bible Society, 


146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 4 


The 


WAIFS & STRAYS SOCIETY 


has given homes to over 


1,430 children of Sailors and Soldiers. 
SHOW YOUR GRATITUDE to the MEN 


who are giving their lives for YOU by 
HELPING to caro for their little ones. 
Present family 4,800. 
Gifts thankfully received by 
PREBENDARY RUDOLF, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E. 11. 
Cheques, ery crossed and made pay zie to “Waits and brangel 











A BRITISH GHARITY WHICH NEEDS HELP. 


The National Refuges-& Training 
Ships ‘Arethusa’ & ‘ Chichester.’ 


2,400 BOYS HAVE JOINED THE 
ROYAL NAVY. OLD BOYS ARE 
SERVING LN 100 BRITISH REGIMENTS. 


Funds are Urgently Needed 


THE WAR HAS MEANT GREATLY 
INCREASED EXPENSES. 





Patrons: TILE KiNG AND QUEEN, 
Chairman and Treasurer : 
W. E. MUBBARD, Esq., 17 St. Helen’s Place, Loadon, E.C. 
Joint Secretaries: H. BRISTOW WALLEN, H. G., COPELAND. 
London Offices: 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 














NOTICE.—The INDEX to the SPECTATOR is published half: aie from } ES » 
to June, and from July to December, on the third Saturday in Janvaryand July. Cloth 
Cases for the Tatf-yearly Vobunes may be obtained through any Bookseller or Newsazen’, 





or from the Office, at 1s, Gd, each; by post, 12, 9d, 
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War Meditations. 
By Junius. 
No. 7. 


THE OLD BAILEY DUG-OUTS. 


Now that London is in the firing line and I take the 
nine o'clock train every morning to the bombardment 
zone I find myself making a new kind of map of London. 
I steer less by the beauty of the old squares ‘and the city 
churches ; my new landmarks are solid, ugly buildings, 
fit to defy the bombs. I think in terms ef reinforced 
concrete rather than of stained glass and mellow stone. 
And for the first time in my life i am glad of the shelter 
of the Old Bailey. ‘ Down here,” said I to myself, “‘ one 
is safe from a hundred aeroplanes,’ ’ and I thought with 
confidence of the mass of masbnry above mo. 


But suddenly the thought struck me, “ Supposing there 
were a mine beneath the vaults ’’—and I felt a kind of 
chill horror, although I knew the idea to be total nonsense. 
“ And yet,” I thought, “ men:are taking just such a risk 
for my sake over there in France. Are there not moments 
when the very face of the earth is blown away and.a 
shelter becomes a trap instead of a protection ? And while 
I face ten minutes’ casual bombing, they may be the 
registered target of massed guns for an hour. Much as I 
detest the air - raids, they have at least done this good, I 
reflected; they have brought ‘home to me a little of the 
danger and the heroism of our men ‘ out there.’” 


I put it to myself pretty bluntly, “‘ What can I do for 
those who are doing so much for me?”’ To say I have 
done enough is dishonest, for this sort of debt can never 
be paid. I brought my cheque-book out of my pocket 
and looked at the counterfoils, ‘“ Why, it’s two months,” 
I said to myself, ‘‘ since I sent a cheque to the Y.M.C.A.” 
Two months! I had let the days drift by while many a 
man went without that friendly shelter of the Red Triangle 
which I might have helped to provide. And I thought 
of the way the men talk of the Y.M.C.A.—how they regard 
it as not merely a “ home from home,” but a kind of 
Great Mother, sharing their griefs, multiplying their brief 
moments of happiness, lcoking tenderly after their material 
comforts and their spiritual needs. 


And since she cannot now shelter all her children, 
“‘ here,” thought I, ‘is my chance to help. This bit of 
paper in my cheque- -book means hot drinks and strengthen- 
ing food for the ‘ walking wounded’; shelter from the 
fierce sun of the East; comfort for those in peril.” And, 
a bit ashamed that I had forgotten it so long, I mado 
out a cheque to Major Barclay and sent it to him at ‘aes 
Y¥.M.C.A. Headquarters at 12 Russell Square, W.C. 1 


ani. 


— —= =z 


— 


YOOKS. : —Rappopart's s Famous Art ists and their Models, 3s. 6d. ; 
Campbell, Ne eslogy Sernions, &<., 2 vols., 3s. ; Debrett’s Peerage, &c., 2vels., 

1915, as new, 8s. 6d.; Martin’s Dew Ponds, 8s. ; Burke's Peota: 6, 1015, new, Ws. ; 
1914, new,8s.; 1910, new, 6s. ; Maspero’ s Ancient E gy pt's Sites and odern Scenes, 43.6d.; 
Maspero’s Kgyptian Art, és.; Norman's Re eal Japan, 23. i Norman's Far East, 3s. 64. ; 
How France is Governed, by President Poincaré, 23. mg 8 ickea’s — Cutronts of 
Modern ‘Thought, 5s. ; Savage Man in Central ’ Africa, by Caron, * 
Ficlding’s Works. illus. by Geo, Creikshank, 7 vols., 30s. ; Wn ate or Yea boiteoted 
Works, 8 vols., £2 15s.; Cambridge Modern History, i4 a half-morocco, £9 9s. ; 
Paul Verlaine, his Life, his Work, by Lepelletier, és., pub ‘Ris.; Curtin’s Noted 
Musder Mysteries, 33. Gd.—BAKER’S BOOKSHOP, , Birmingham, 4 

ow BOTHAM, THE MODERN HOMER .—The Human 

» The Epic ‘of God and the Devil. The Epic of the Empire. The Epl« 
of Charlemagne. The Epic of London. The Epic of the Swiss Lake Dweilera, 
The greatest poems of the time. 23. 6d. each.—FOYLE, 121 Charing Oroas Road, 


_— —_ —— — 

















£20 IN MONEY PRIZES 


are offered each month by the Monthly Magazine “THE FUTURE” for ESSAYS 
on subjécts Of vital impottance and for short translations from FRENCH 
‘and SPANISH. Send P.O, 7d, for Specimen number with full particulars~— * 


THE FUTURE (Dept. SRS), 10 Essex Si., Strand, London, W.S, 2 
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- DENT’S WATCHES. 


EXCELLENCE GUARANTEED. 


ENGLISH KEYLESS LEVER WATCHES (Compensation Balances). 
Ladies’ Gold from 10 guineas, Silver from 6 guineas. 
Gentiemen’s Gold from 12 guineas, Silver from 5 guineas. 

Pocket Chronometers, Centre-seconds Watches, Chroncgraphs, Repeaters, and other Complicated Watches, 


DENT’S WRISTLET WATCHES for MILITARY or NAVAL SERVICE. 
With or without luminous dials—also a large variety of the newest designs in Bracelet Watches. 


Selected Watches of Foreign Manufacture Examined and Guaranteed by E. DENT & CO., Ltd. 
: Oxidised, from £1 10s. Silver, from £2 10s, Gold, from £5 5s. 


DENT’S CLOCKS. 


THE FINEST SELECTION IN LONDON, 


SPECIAL LONG CASE “GRANDFATHER” CLOCKS (Registered Designs). 
Carriage, Travelling, Drawing Room, Dining Room, Library, Hall, Bracket, Kitchen, Stable, or Church Clocks, for ordinary use 
cr presentaticn. 

ASTRONOMICAL CLOCKS FOR SCIENTIFIC PURPOSES. 

NEW REGULATOR CLOCK, £23. Strongly recommended as a Standard House Clock: 


From ‘The Observatory,’”’ April, 1906. 

“The fact that a firm such as this, whose reputation for good work is unrivalled, and is too valuable to lose, should have been 
able to meet the demand for a good article at about half former prices, is some answer to the frequent verbal attacks on English 
commercial enterprise.”’ 

From “ Nature,”’ May 3, 1906. 
. We have no hesitation in pronouncing it a marvel of cheap- 
ness,’ 








From ‘“ The Journal of the British Astronomical 
Association,’’ May, 1907. 
“Not only for their accuracy, therefore, but also for their low 
price, these timekeepers can be highly recommended ” 








PROTECTION FROM FIRE AND BURGLARY. 


DENT’S RECORDING CLOCKS FOR WATCHMEN. 


In use in the principal Schools, Institutions, Public Buildings, Banks, Hotels, Factories, and Stores in all parts of the World. 
Prospectus free. 


DENT’S JEWELLERY. 


Select Stock of the New Art Jewellery, Bracelets, Chains, Brooches, Rings, &c. 


DENT’S SHIPS’ CHRONOMETERS. 


As supplied to the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty, and Indian, Foreign, and Colonial Governments. 


REPAIRING DEPARTMENT. 


A skilled and experienced staff of workmen employed for the execution of Watch, Clock, and Jewellery Repairs. 
CLOCKS WOUND, REGULATED, AND KEPT IN ORDER BY CONTRACT. 


E. DENT & CO., Ltd. 2 


BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT 

















Watch, Clock, and Chronometer Makers to br 9 
<3 HIS MAJESTY THE KING No, [8c ura 
BY APPOINTMENT and to the Courts and Governments of France, Italy, sap einen 


Russia, Spain, the United States, Japan, etc., etc. 


MAKERS of the GREAT WESTMINSTER CLOCK (Big Ben) and Sole Custodians since its erection; of the Standard Clock (the 
Primary Standard Timekeeper of the United Kingdom) of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich; and of Standard Clocks in most 
principal Foreign and Colonial Observatories. 


E. DENT & CO. find it necessary to caution the public that their SOLE ADDRESSES are 
61 STRAND, W.C. 2, and 4 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 3 


CATALOGUE FREE. TELEPHONE—61 CITY. 


Franco-British Exhibition Awards: 3 GRAND PRIZES and 1 GOLD MEDAL. 
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